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INNOVATIONS 


WITH THIS ISSUE, our fourth, CRAFT Horizons 
has achieved a sufficiently firm status to warrant 
further expansion. Two new features are added, pic- 
tures and an advertising section. Both of these 
should be of real interest to our readers. Through 
pictures points made in written articles can be bet- 
ter understood. Through advertisements our readers 
will enlarge their knowledge of firms ready to supply 
their needs. 

The future of Crart Horizons will be assured as 
this advertising section proves its worth both to our 
craftmen and to our advertisers. We count on the 
cooperation of our readers in buying from these 
firms and in mentioning CraFt Horizons when they 
do so. Success from this section, which will be de- 
pendent on reader reaction, will release funds, for- 
merly spent on the magazine, which the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council can then use to fos- 
ter other endeavors helpful to the craft program. 


Pi 


NEWS OF AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN'S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


New Directors 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 
is happy to announce that Miss Dorothy Shaver and 
Mrs. Dorothy Liebes have both accepted election as 
members of the Board of Directors of the Council. 

Miss Shaver, First Vice-President of Lord and 
Taylor, has a knowledge of business which is un- 
surpassed. In addition to great taste and artistic 
appreciation Miss Shaver has an understanding of 
the reactions of the buying public which will enable 
her to give the Council invaluable advice. 

Mrs. Liebes needs little introduction to craftsmen 
being one of the best known in the country herself. 
Her weaving is outstanding for its beauty of color, 
texture, and originality. In addition to her knowl- 
edge of craftsmen and their problems the fact that 
Mrs. Liebes comes from San Francisco and can 
therefore give us advice on Western craftsmen’s or- 
ganizations will mean much to the national growth 
of the Council. 

The American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 
considers itself fortunate indeed to have added to 
their ranks two women of such great ability. 


Explanation 


In 1939, four years ago next August, a small 
group met at Shelburne, Vermont, and took the first 





UNDER THE SUN 





steps in forming what is now the American Crafts- 
men’s Cooperative Council. It was not until October 
1940 that America House was opened. In November 
1941 CRAFT HORIZONS was first published. In 1940 
all efforts centered around America House and its 
success. Now in 1943 it is realized as never before 
that the success of America House and of all other 
agencies marketing the work of craftsmen, as well 
as the success and happiness of individual craftsmen 
themselves, depend on the quality of the merchan- 
dise available. As a result the educational work of 
the A. C. C. C. has become increasingly important. 
So much so that America House with its marketing 
activities is becoming only a part, though an abso- 
lutely vital one, of the well rounded program of the 
A. C. C. C. Therefore, from now on we shall sep- 
arate our news of the Council from that of America 
House in this section, as we have now separated it 
in writing paper, accounting, and activities. 


National Exhibition Planned 


The biggest piece of news the A. C. C. C. has to 
announce is that definite plans are under way for a 
National Exhibition of the Hand Arts of the United 
States to be held in 1944 or as soon thereafter as 
world conditions permit. The Exhibition will be first 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City and it is then hoped it will be sent, in 
whole or in part, to many other places, not only in 
this country but to foreign countries as well. 

Careful studies are being made of the best methods 
of presentation of the subject matter both from the 
visual and educational points of view. Funds are 
being sought to make possible an exhibition of out- 
standing merit which the Directors are convinced 
would do more for the proper development and ap- 
preciation of the hand arts of the country than 
any other one thing that could be done. Crart Hor- 
IZONS will carry further news of the Exhibition as 
plans materialize. This is just a first announcement 
so that our many members may realize that con- 
structive and optimistic thought is being given to 
future planning. 


Other Possibilities for the Future 


In 1940 when America House was first opened we 
were far from realizing the potentialities of service 
of such a unit. At that time we thought of it only 
as a marketing outlet for the work of our members. 
Now we know that in addition it can, and should, 
be an inspirational center for all those interested in 
the hand arts. Such a center should have more than 
facilities for retail and wholesale sales. It should 























have a gallery for exhibitions and space for work- 
shops. 

These workshops, in charge of experts, would 
slowly develop into apprentice schools whose stu- 
dents would earn while learning the finer techniques 
of their crafts, designing and the intricacies of mar- 
keting. Thus a group of excellent craftsmen would 
be developed who, once returned to their own com- 
munities, would ensure fine production and a rais- 
ing of community standards. Such units, carefully 
planned and supe~vised, should ultimately be found 
in many r<«rts of our country. 

To mr .ke such units, or a National Exhibition, 
possit’ additional funds will of course have to be 
found As a first move toward such educational work 
steps ae being taken to make all monies given for 
such purposes tax exempt. This entails legal changes 
and the setting up of new committees which will be 
announced in our next issue. 


New Groups 


We welcome as affiliated members three new 
groups, the Southern Highland Guild, the Middle 
Tennessee Craft Guild, and the Saranac Lake Study 
and Craft Guild, whose activities are described under 
CRAFTSMEN MEET WITH YOUR NEIGH- 
BORS. 

At the last Directors’ meeting the mechanics of 
admission of new groups was discussed. It was de- 
cided that certain standards should be set. These 
are to include a letter of recommendation from an 
officer of another already affiliated group; a state- 
ment of membership and purpose; samples of the 
work of at least five members to be submitted. If in 
the judgement of the Directors of the A. C. C. C. 
proper standards are reached in work submitted the 
applying group will be admitted. Quality of work, 
rather than size of membership, will be the criterion 
used. 


* * * 


NEWS OF AMERICA HOUSE 


DURING THE PAST two and a half years America 
House has been used as a marketing outlet by well 
over a thousand craftsmen. For some we have sold 
a great deal, for some far less, but we are proud of 
this as a record. During the past year our sales have 
increased by a third, our wholesale being doubled. 
These increeses are due to our catalogues, word of 
mouth praise from our friends, and a greater knowl- 
edge of our services on the part of the public. 

Our present quarters which, when we first occu- 
pied them, we felt we would never be able to fill 
are now far too small for the proper display of our 
merchandise. We need larger space, but the advis- 
ability of moving at this time is doubtful. Much 
anxious thought is being given to this question. 

Whether we rnove this year or not we must main- 
tain our high standard of merchandise. This has im- 
proved constantly since we first started. We need 
greater variety and a constant change, however, and 
we urge our members to send us any new work. 

We should like to clarify one point which we feel 





may be causing some confusion in the minds of ru- 
ral craftsmen who may be members of an affiliated 
group. From the outset all merchandise has been 
sent us through the group headquarters unless other 
arrangements had been specifically made between 
the group, ourselves, and the craftsmen. This was 
done so that the group could see that merchandise 
sent us maintained a constant standard of excellence 
and so that the craftsman would be paid directly 
by his group treasury. For this we send the groups, 
the first of every month, payment for the things 
sold during the past month for their members. We 
feel sure that if a craftsman wished to have certain 
of his things sent to us it could easily be arranged 
if he would signify this desire to his group, or that 
it would always be possible for a craftsman to send 
us merchandise directly if he would notify his group 
that he would like to do so. 

The Craft Student’s League of the Y. W. C. A. is 
to hold their annual exhibition and sale at America 
House for two weeks beginning May 1st. We wel- 
come this evidence of their interest and cooperation, 
and hope they are as glad to be with us as we are 
to have them. 

All in all we feel most encouraged by the past 
year, not only because of our increased sales but be- 
cause we are filling a greater need than ever now 
that the transient tourist trade has been so de- 
creased. 


Design Committee Competition 


Too MUCH STRESS cannot be laid on design as 
related to the hand arts. The lack of, and need for, 
new, fresh, and modern design becomes more and 
more apparent as the problem of the hand arts is 
studied. 

As announced in our November issue, a Design 
Committee was appointed by the American Crafts- 
men’s Cooperative Council in the hope that through 
such an effort more active cooperation could be de- 
veloped between the artist, the designer, and the 
craftsman. Mr. Van Day Truex, President of the 
Parsons School of Design, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and serving with him are Miss Dorothy 
Shaver, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, 
and Mr. Alexander Crane. To date one experimental 
competition has been held, limited to pupils of the 
Parsons School, in which there were approximately 
forty competitors. Designs for hooked rugs were 
called for. Preceding the start of the competition an 
informal talk on the different types of rugs, and 
methods and materials used in making them, was 
given by Miss Alice Turnbull and Mr. Alexander 
Crane of Connecticut. Of the many designs submit- 
ted eight were chosen as prize winners. Two of 
these are shown in pictures in this issue. The win- 
ning designs are being executed by rug makers in 
Vermont, Maine, and Connecticut. The finished 
rugs and the designs will be exhibited at America 
House before the rugs are put on sale. Further com- 
petitions for jewelry, lamps, ceramics, and wooden 
objects are contemplated. In this way we trust a cor- 
rect technique may be worked out through which 








AMERICA HOUSE 
To many of our readers America House is but a name. Here we show 
two photographs, the cm one from the outside looking in and the bot- 


tom one from the inside looking out. The colors of the walls are deep 
blue and white. The curtains striped red and white. The fixtures natural 
colored wood with a high polish. 





the desired cooperation of artists and craftsmen may 
be achieved. 

Mr. Truex has contributed an interesting article to 
this issue appearing under the title The Need for 
Creative Contemporary Design which we trust all 
interested in this subject will read. 


*- * * 


The Pirating of Designs 


WE HAVE GIVEN much space in this issue to the 
subject of Design. We have done so because we be- 
lieve it to be the most important challenge before 
the craftsman today. It is only through development 
of better individual design that the hand arts will 
achieve their proper level. 

It is then most distressing to know how little 
thought is given to the subject. Meek ladies who 
would steal nothing else go to a sale and buy some- 
thing for the express purpose of copying it, and 
glory over their achievement. People rely on maga- 
zines for patterns, never on themselves. This is in- 
deed a sad state of affairs and one which if con- 
tinued may bring us all to a bad end! 


*- * * 


How About a Swapping Section 


WHEN OUR SON was very young he spent hours 
reading the Swapping Section of a delightful maga- 
zine in which a Coon Dog would be swapped for a 
typewriter or a monkey wrench for a bag of corn 
seed. 

America House has had dumped on their hands 

for sale 5,000 pins. These are set on a plastic bar, 
one inch long. Though they have no safety catch, 
they fasten well and they might be most useful to 
some of our craftsmen. Their cash cost is $2.00 a 
gross. 
In pondering how to dispose of these pins we 
thought of this swapping past with which we were 
so closely connected and we wondered if there 
might be a possibility for us all in the idea. 

We'd like to use these pins as a tryout. Would 
anyone like to swap something for them or would 
you prefer to pay cash? Has anyone else something 
they'd like to put up for Swap? If so, let us know! 


* * * 


Constructive Action 


WE URGE OUR READERS to study carefully the ob- 
jectives contained under the Program, 1944-1945, of 
the Vermont Arts and Crafts Service. 

This is indeed constructive action on the part of 
the Vermont Legislature and shows a far reaching 
understanding of the Educational needs of the peo- 
ple. May this action be as a guiding star to other 
Legislatures! 

Read, too, the account SPINNING AT THE MA- 
PLE CORNER SCHOOL and ponder on the chil- 
dren playing in the aisles of the Rowantrees Kilns 
and you get a picture of how the coming generation 
of craftsmen is being born. 
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Inspiration From the Past 


THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE from Ecclesiasticus may 
be familiar to many of our readers but the lines bear 
much rereading, especially the last two which re- 
affirm the value of the craftsman to society. Does 
this all go to prove this section is wrongly named? 
Is there nothing new under the Sun? Or are the 
things which seem new to us mere changing dec- 
orations to certain fundamental truths which will 
persist as long as civilization and human endeavor 
continue side by side? 


ECCLESIASTICUS 


Ch. xxxviii, ver. 24-34 


The wisdom of a scribe cometh by opportunity of 
leisure; 

And he that hath little business shall become wise. 

How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plow, 

That glorieth in the goad, 

That driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labors, 

And whose talk is of bullocks? 

He giveth his mind to make furrows; 

And his sleepless care is to give the kine fodder. 

So every mason and master builder, 

That laboreth night and day; 

And they that cut and grave seals, 

And he who is persevering making manifold figures, 

Who give themselves to make a lifelike picture, 

And whose sleepless care is to finish a work. 

So the smith sitting by the anvil 

And tiring himself with the rough iron; 

The smoke of the fire wasteth his flesh, 

And he fighteth with the heat of the furnace; 

The noise of the hammer deafens his ear, 

And his eyes are upon the pattern of the utensil; 

He giveth his mind to finish his work, 

And his sleepless care is to polish it on completion. 

So the potter sitting at his work, 

And turning the wheel about with his feet, 

Who is always anxious about his work, 

And maketh all his work by number; 

He fashioneth the clay with his arm, 

And maketh it pliable with his feet; 

He applieth himself to glaze it over; 

And his sleepless care is to make clean the furnace. 

All these trust to their hands, 

And every one is wise in his work. 

Without these shall not a city be inhabited; 

And men shall not dwell abroad, nor go up and 
down; 

They shall not be sought for in public counsel. 

Nor sit high in the congregation; 

They shall not sit on the judge's seat, 

Nor understand the statues of the covenant; 

They shall not bring to light instruction and judg- 
ment; 

And they shall not be found where parables are 
spoken. 

But they will maintain the world, 

And their prayer be for the work of their craft. 
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A true feeling of the sea 
is given 4! this pottery de- 
signed by Rockwell Kent and 
executed by the Vernon 
Kilns, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ART WITH A LITTLE a 


by ROCKWELL KENT 


Rockwell Kent needs no introduction to our readers. 
Not only is he an artist of great note, but an author 
as well. We take great pride in the fact that he has 
sent us for this issue such a delightful article. We 
are also sure our readers will study the illustrations 
of his designs with great interest. 
* ok tk 

LAW SUIT was in progress: an architect was suing 

his client, or the client was suing his architect, 
or—and most likely—they were suing each other. 
And somehow or other I had been called as an “ex- 
pert” witness. 

“What is your profession?” asked the lawyer. 

“I am a painter,” I said. 

The lawyer looked a bit confused. The Judge 
looked up. 

“Painter?” said the judge. “Do you paint houses?” 

“No, I paint pictures,” I answered. 

“We call that being an artist,” said the judge very 
pleasantly. 

“We picture painters,” I answered, “leave it to 
others to call us artists if they think that we deserve 
the title. To ourselves we are just painters.” 

And if the business of the court that day had been 
to settle this matter, I might have continued by ex- 
plaining that our incentive in painting pictures, chis- 
elling in stone, modelling in clay, carving in wood, 


engraving in metal, in practising any or all of what 
are called “The Arts,” is the love of making things 
with our hands. In other words: the artist is first, 
last and always a craftsman. The definition that 
“genius is the infinite capacity for taking pains” is 
a recognition of the infinite labor that goes into art. 
It is a recognition of the supreme importance of 
craftsmanship. 

If the business of the court that day had been to 
settle legally and, on that basis of common sense 
which is presumed to underlie the law, to divest the 
whole subject of art of all the metaphysical nonsense 
with which it has been clothed and restore to art as 
a universal human activity its fundamental right to 
be regarded as a useful craft, the judge and jury, 
the lawyers and the witnesses, might have rated 
immortality. 

At any rate, all hearsay and conjecture, all im- 
agining and generalization on the part of witnesses 
would have been barred as immaterial and irrel- 
evant. No goddess Inspiration, no reference to Be- 
atrice, Vittoria Colonna, Mathilde Wesendonck 
would have been allowed. 

“There is no woman in this case” the court would 
have reminded me. “Stick to the facts—not what 
you’ve thought or dreamed or felt, but what you 
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know: Why, Mr. Kent, and how did you become an 
artist?” 

And I would have answered as, constrained by the 
majesty of this periodical and its jury of readers, I 
answer now: 

“When I was a little boy, I liked to draw pictures. 
Instead of listening to lectures in school and taking 
notes on them I drew pictures. I drew pictures, 
naturally, of things that interested me. In the period 
of the war with Spain I drew pictures of battleships. 
Like most boys, ships were romantic to me. I drew 
pictures of all kinds of boats. And as I drew them 
on the page there developed an interest in making 
the page look pretty. So I would make a border of 
leaves and flowers and birds flying around and put 
stars in the sky. I am still doing it. 

“But I didn’t just like to draw pictures. I liked to 
whittle. From using a pocket knife, } zot to using a 
saw, a plane and chisels. I began to make things 
out of wood. I did eventually become a carpenter; 
and I might have become an architect but that I 
preferred doing other things. An aunt of mine, who 
lived with us, was an artist. Oh, I forgot, I shouldn’t 
say that: she painted pictures in water-colors— 
lovely pictures; and she painted on china. So of 
course I painted on china too. I still paint on china 
or, rather, I draw pictures that, in this industrial 
age, are to be printed or painted on china by others. 

“I have done a lot of other things: wood engrav- 
ings and lithographs; and I’ve written books. But 
not one thing that I have ever done has been done 
because I felt that I had any sort of a holy mission 








to do them, or that I was inspired to do them, or 
that by doing them I was achieving some kind of a 
mystical expression of myself. Always I have painted 
or drawn, or designed china, or built houses because 
I liked to make things with my hands. Liking to 
make them, liking the work of making them, led 
me to always try to make them as well as I possibly 
could. Fortunately, I made some of these things so 
well that other people liked them enough to buy 
them. So, mine has been a happy lot of earning a 
living by making things that I have liked to make.” 

So would have run my sworn testimony. So, I 
think, would have run the sworn testimony of other 
professionals called as witnesses in this momentous 
case. 

I can almost hear the judge summing up to the 
jury of public opinion: 

“The practice of art,” he might have said, “ap- 
pears to be in no essential respect different from 
other crafts accepted as useful and even necessary 
to the well-being and progress of society; and art- 
ists—or,” with a smile toward the group of wit- 
nesses, “I should say painters, sculptors, draftsmen, 
decorators and all the rest of you fellows—are en- 
titled to the full rights, privileges and respect of 
other hard-working citizens, unencumbered by the 
reverence or contempt which popular misunderstand- 
ing, promoted by criticism has engendered. These 
workmen, given half a chance, will, we believe, prove 
worthy of their hire.” 

I ask you: What but one verdict could a jury so 


instructed come to? 





Form, design and color all join in making this 
set of Rockwell Kent's pottery executed by the 
Vernon Kilns of Los Angeles unique and satisfying. 

















DESIGNING 


by ANNI ALBERS 


Mrs. Albers’ work in weaving has been exhibited 
both here and abroad. In addition, reproductions of 
her work and articles written by her have been pub- 
lished in books and magazines. She received her 
training at a private art school in Berlin; the Kunst- 
gewerbe School, Hamburg; Bauhaus, Weimar, and 
Dessau. She holds a Bauhaus diploma and was 
with the Weaving Department of Bauhaus from 1922 
to 1929. 

Mrs. Albers is at present Assistant Professor of 
Art in the Textile Department of Black Mountain 
College, North Carolina, a position which she has 
held since 1933. 

The illustrations accompanying this article will 
well repay careful study and thought. 


Ae THE SHELLS on a shore lies a button. In 
its accurate roundness and evenness it is a queer 
object here side by side with the diversified forms 
of nature. 

Most man-made things bear such a mark of sim- 
plified and obvious orderliness and regularity. Na- 
ture is mysterious in her work and multiform. In 
her hands our button on the beach will become vari- 
egated in shape and surface and finally will come to 
resemble shells. 

In all practical work we curiously reverse nature’s 
way though we know her to be supreme. We find 
her unsurpassable in variations while we tend to 
uniformity. Though she is free in change, we seck, 
bewildered, more permanent forms. Only in work 
having no immediate purpose—in art work—do we 
try to practise her mode of shaping things and thus 
give up our inconsistency. 

If in art work we venture to follow nature by 
learning from her rich variety of form, at the other 
pole of our work, the developing of tools, we reduce 
form to its barest essentials. Usefulness is the dom- 
inant principle in tools. They do not exist, like 
works of art, for their own sake but are means to 
further ends. Some early tools of stone, representa- 
tions of the human figure, do not show this opposi- 
tion, since they themselves are sometimes art. They 
are understood as magical, useful beings, helping us 
work, but even in their anthropomorphic form they 
have the accuracy and simplicity which distinguishes 
all work of man. It has been a long way from these 
early forms to the complicated mechanism of mod- 
ern machines. In our tools, today however we can still 
recognize the image of an arm in a lever. That it is 
no longer man as a whole that is represented is sig- 
nificant, for actually machines do specialized work, 
a work of just a section of us. The invention of the 
wheel stands as an amazing feat of abstraction, 









Multiple form in Nature 
Photo by Joseph Albers 


translating motion instead of outer shape into new 
form. It is a further step toward the division, still 
in progress between art forms and technical forms. 
(Which does not mean that abstracted forms cannot 
become the elements of a piece of art.) The concen- 
tration on function, as is the main task in the mak- 
ing of tools, brings about concise and unencumbered 
forms. We are peculiarly conscious of the purity of 
these forms today among the many objects of our 
daily surroundings that lack this clarity of con- 
ception. 

Even though tools appear to express usefulness 
most truly in their form, we can also find lucid and 
plain fitness to purpose in unobtrusive objects of 
our environment. So much do we take them for 
granted that we are rarely aware of their design. 
They vary from the anonymous works of engineer- 
ing to the modest things of our daily life—roads and 
lightbulbs, sheets and milkbottles. We feel no need 
to endow these quietly serving objects with qualities 
other than functional ones. In their silent and un- 
assuming existence they do not call for much of our 
attention nor do they demand too much time to be 
spent on their care; neither do they challenge our 
pride in possessing them. We would not think of 
collecting lightbulbs or sheets to impress our fellow- 
men. 





Although we like some things to be restrained, in 
others we ask for an additicnal quality of provoca- 
tive beauty. The form of an object which has been 
dictated solely by fitness is often beautiful, but in a 
quiet and reticent way. The engaging quality we 
ask for may be independent of this form, something 
given to it. Proportion or color or surface treatment 
can be such an extra quality, bearing this happy 
sensation we are looking for—a curtain of plain 
cloth nay answer all demands of its use, but when 
in colors, it will perhaps please us more. We feel 
that much of our work is incomplete without these 
further qualities and even associate polishing with 
finishing. 

Today, trying to regain singleness of purpose in 
the things we make, proportion, color and texture 
concern us most as completing qualities. We still 
carry with us, however, manners of perfecting things 
which belong to another time, the time that was 
controlled by the craftsman. When a piece of work 
was in his hands from beginning to end, he could 
elaborate on the shape and add patterns as a natu- 
ral development in its completion. But there remain 
now only a few things which we form one by one, as 
the craftsman does. We deal today with mass- 
production and as a result the process of manufac- 
ture is necessarily broken up into separate stages, 
each one in different hands. Thus decorating too has 
become a separate unit of work, and as such is often 
only incidental. What once, in the hands of the 
craftsman had been an organic transmutation of 
form is now often little more than a postscript. But 
we continue to decorate, searching for aesthetic 
pleasure, though the conditions of work have changed. 
Without adding new form values we obscure the 
function of things by decorating them. Our dec- 
orating today is frequently only camouflage; we 
make bookends representing animals and vases for 
flowers, themselves resembling flowers. Through dec- 
orating we have also learned the trick of hiding a 
poor material under a rich pattern. Moreover through 
ornament we give modest things undue emphasis. 
Since we have far more things than people had in 
former times, the rivalry among these objects be- 
comes great. No common rhythm of design can tie 
them together: our chairs cry “hey” and our ashtrays 
“ho”! We aesthetically overcharge our surroundings. 

Rightly or wrongly, we strive for beauty by add- 
ing qualities like color, texture, proportions or orna- 
mentation; yet beauty is not an appendage. When it 
unfolds free of considerations of usefulness, it sur- 
passes, as art, all the other work we do. In works 
of art our characteristic uniformity, obviousness and 
regularity are lost in the search for a synonym, in 
ierms of form, for an inner relation. It is easy to de- 
tect the human mind behind it, but like nature, it 
remains in the end impenetrable. 

Concerned with form, the craftsman, designer or 
artist affects through his work the general trend of 
style, for better or for worse. The craftsman is today 
outside of the great process of industrial production; 
the designer belongs to it. But whether inside or 
outside, directly or indirectly, he influences the shap- 
ing of thing’. That many imaginative minds find in 
crafts a wider basis for their work than in the more 
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immediately vital setting of industrial planning, is 
explained perhaps by the more narrow specialization 
of industry. Unless we propagate handwork as a po- 
litical means, as Gandhi does, the craftsman as pro- 
ducer plays only a minor part today. However, as 
the one who makes something from beginning to 
end and has it actually in hand, he is close enough 
to the material and to the process of working it to 
be sensitive to the influences coming from these 
sources. His role today is that of the expounder of 
the interplay between them. He may also play the 
part of the conscience for the producer at large. It 
is a low voice, but admonishing and directing rightly. 
For the craftsman, if he is a good listener, is told 
what to do by the material, and the material does 
not err. 

The responsibility of the craftsman or artist may 
go even further to that of attempting to clarify the 
general attitude toward things that already exist. 
Since production as a whole is ordinarily directed 
today by economic interest, it may take the disin- 
terestedness of the outsider, the craftsman or artist. 
to make us critical of the consequences. We are used 
to seeing new needs stimulated and new forms 














emerging for their satisfaction. Our urge for possess- 
ing is constantly nourished and is again and again 
a cause of war. We will have to be more sensitive 
to the effect of things on us and be aware of the im- 
plications that come with possessions. For things 
such as tools call for action; objects of art, for med- 
itation. Things of our more passive existence, those 
which protect and serve us, give us rest and ease; 
others may burden and annoy us. They fluctuate 
from unassuming servitude to challenging sensa- 
tionalism. We shall have to choose between those 
bringing distraction and those leading to contempla- 
tion; between those accentuating anonymous service 
or self-centered individualism; between the empha- 
sis on being or on having. 

Very few of us can own things without being cor- 
rupted by them, without having pride involved in 
possessing them, gaining thereby a false security. 
Very few of us can resist being distracted by things. 
We need to learn to choose the simple and lasting 
instead of the new and individual; the objective and 
inclusive form in things, in place of the extrava- 
gantly individualistic. This means reducing instead 
of adding, the reversal of our habitual thinking. Our 
households are overburdened with objects of only 
occasional usefulness. Created for special demands 
and temporary moods they should have no more 
than temporary existence. But they cling to us as 
we cling to them and thus they hamper our free- 
dom. Possessing can degrade us. 

Having fewer things sets for the designer, or 





ciaftsman, a fundamentally new task as it implies 
designing things for more inclusive use. His attitude 
will have to be changed frora exhibiting personal 
taste and the exaggeration of personal inclinations 
in designing to being quietly helpful. He will have 
to focus on the general instead of on the specific; 
on the more permanent instead of on the merely 
temporary. Giving up continuous change does not 
necessarily mean that we reach a state of stagnation 
or boredom; it does mean overlooking moods and 
modes. This stabilization need not be equivalent to 
limitation, nor need it mean scantiness. It is design- 
ing in a manner to hold our interest beyond the 
moment. Pure forms will never bore us. Neither do 
we ever tire of nature. We have to learn from her to 
avoid overstatement and obviousness. These are 
truly dull. We have to become aware of nature’s 
subtlety and her fine surprises and translate these 
into our idiom. It is easy to invent the extravagant, 
the pretentious and the exciting; but these are pass- 
ing, leaving in us only neurotic aimlessness. The 
things that have lasted and the things that will last 
are never subject to quick fashion. That good work 
and great work have been able to survive we may 
take as a sign of the good sense in us, buried under 
temporary non-sense. Instead of adjusting our work 
to the public demand of the moment, so often mis- 
interpreted and underestimated by our industry, 
which is concerned with fast moving mass-consump- 
tion, let us direct it to this true sense of value 
underlying public demand. 
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The Need for 


Creative Contemporary Design 


HE PRIME PURPOSE of the newly formed Design 

Committee of the American Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative Council is obviously to foster and promote 
better design. The scope of such a group at the 
present will be influenced and possibly limited by 
war conditions. 

How much time will craftsmen be able to devote 
to creative activity and to what extent can we have 
the cooperation of the country’s best designers and 
artists? 

Naturally, the Committee looks ahead to a post- 
war program. As the American Craftsmen’s Cooper- 
ative Council developes, so will the scope of the 
Design Committee increase. 

We have in the United States a too marked sep- 
aration between merchandise done by hand and that 
produced by the machine. The general public is in- 
clined to regard any production by hand as “cus- 
tom designed” and too expensive for the average in- 
come. Also, one might state that too much stress has 
been applied to fostering traditional design of local 
or native character. This in no way implies that en- 
couragement of such design is not important. To 
develop however a more catholic interest in hand 
produced material one should not place too much 
stress on traditional material. By activating more 
creative vitality in a contemporary sense, we will 
have a much increased and interested purchasing 
public. 

Thus craftsmen need the cooperation of the best 
contemporary designers and artists. Often the crafts- 
man and the artist exist in the same person; often 
they do not. Only with the best artist designers 
working in unison with the craftsinen will we be able 
to produce a vital and regenerated activity. 

There are obvious reasons, of course, why we have 
not achieved a proper linking of these two forces; 
above all, why we have not had the proper con- 
tribution from our designers. The first reason is the 
great demand of mechanized industry. Most of our 
successful and creative designers create for mass 
production, for therein lies the greatest demand and 
source of remuneration. But we must forge a strong 
link between the local groups and associations of 
craftsmen and our designers. The arts and crafts as 
such need some house-cleaning; the windows thrown 
open to fresh and more creative, more diversified 
designing. Certain spirited and contemporary minded 
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by VAN DAY TRUEX 


President, Parsons School of Design; Chair- 
man, Design Committee, American Crafts- 
men’s Cooperative Council. 


people steer clear of the field discouraged and dis- 
satisfied with a too “arty” and sentimental ap- 
proach. To decide when an object ceases to be 
“arty” and becomes one of intrinsic aesthetic value 
is a subject of infinite controversy not to be dis- 
cussed in this short article. 

We need more spirited modern design, less quaint- 
ness. 

I am fully aware that one is on delicate ground in 
discussing the relation of the craftsman designer 
and the designer. It is a situation full of quicksand. 
But more and more for that very reason, a clear, 
honest association is doubly necessary. I believe 
that nothing replaces the artist of highly trained, 
aesthetic and intellectual scope to set a vital standard. 

Various factors may develop a so-called “Period 
Style.” There are political and geographical influ- 
ences always present but also I wish to emphasize 
that influences of superior taste, by artists and lay- 
men, manifest a dominant control. 

Napoleon may have hastened the development of 
the Empire Style to heighten his conception of im- 
perial propaganda, but individuals such as Madame 
Recamier did much to add to the contemporary 
taste of the period, as for example with her use of 
all white rooms and the swan motif. The greatest 
architects, Percier and Fontaine, designed every- 
thing from the Rue de Rivoli to rugs, objects, fur- 
niture, etc., produced by the imperial manufac- 
turers. Efforts of all the finest artists dominate the 
decorative arts. We have salt cellars by Cellini as 
well as the Perseus (the salt cellars may represent 
his greater aesthetic success); the Adam brothers 
gave us fine furniture as well as fine houses. One 
could go on endlessly citing the contributions of 
artists, sculptors, painters of the first rank to such 
production. Again, may I state, that too much of 
the contribution of such of our modern artists- 
designers is now absorbed by our mechanized indus- 
try. We must see to it that the general public appre- 
ciates more readily the added quality that comes 
from the mixture in their houses and apartments of 
objects ct materials produced by hand and by 
machinery. 

The Design Committee will sponsor fresher and 
more spirited creation, and endeavor to remove the 
separation that all too sadly exists between the 
craftsmen and modern artists and designers. 





Photographs. of two of the de- 
signs submitted by the pupils of 
the Parsons School of Design in 
the hooked rug competition. The 
butterflies are gay in color and 
float on a blue ground. The bear 
is brown and the roses pink. 
These and six other rugs are be- 
ing executed by New England 
craftsmen. 





CRAFTSMEN and THE WAR... 


A member of the volunteer potters 
groups supervises the throwing of a bowl 

one of the patients at Halloran Hos- 
pital, while a Red Cross Gray Lady and 
another wounded man look on. 


HAT A HAPPY DAY when we head this section 

CRAFTSMEN AND THE PEACE. But the 
day has not yet come and we bring you again news 
of the craftsmen at. war. First ministering to the 
wounded and secondly helping to build machines 
through which we hope peace will eventually be 
brought about. 


Craftsmen and the Wounded 


The teaching of Arts and Skills to the wounded 
men in Army, Navy, and Marine Hospitals is under 
the direction of the American Red Cross. Mrs. 
Dwight Davis in her capacity of National Director 
of Volunteer Special Services leads the entire project. 
Mrs. Cass Canfield acts as National Assistant Di- 
rector of Volunteer Special Services in charge of Arts 
and Skill and represents the Red Cross, while Mrs. 
Dorothy Liebes as National Director of the Artisans 
Committee of Arts and Skills represents the crafts- 
men. It was largely owing to Mrs. Liebes that the 
Red Cross undertook this program. Mrs. John Terry 
as Assistant Administrator of the North Atlantic 
Area is in charge of Arts and Skills for this part of 
the country. Miss Eleanor LeMaire is chairman for 
the New York region. The direct supervision of the 
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actual work being done by the craftsmen in the Hos- 
pitals is under Miss LeMaire’s committee. As this ar- 
ticle is written work is only being done in hospitals in 
three areas, New York (at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
St. Albans, Halloran, and Fort Jay Hospitals), Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. An Advisory Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. James Soby of the 
Museum of Modern Art, acts as a clearing house for 
all applicants in the New York area. In addition this 
Committee advises on matters of policy, design, and 
organization. In Chicago the work is being done in 
close collaboration with the Art Institute and we be- 
lieve this is also the case in San Francisco. Through 
such advisory committees it is hoped that the stand- 
ard of the work done will be high and add to the cul- 
tural education of the men as well as to their 
recreation. 

All teachers are volunteers, donating their services, 
and already skilled craftsmen. Materials are sup- 
plied by the Red Cross. Each craft being taught has 
a head craftsman in each hospital who is responsible 
for the technical excellence of their workers and 
who sees they are prompt and regular in their at- 
tendance. These head craftsmen are in turn directly 
responsible to Miss LeMaire’s Committee. Each 
craft is taught at least three days a week and will 
probably be taught five days a week shortly and 
volunteers give at least a full day a week to the 
work. Textiles, which includes rugs, woodblocking, 
weaving, embroidery; ceramics; woodworking; metal 
working, and leather work are the crafts taught with 
other specialties, such as fly-tying or decoupage, 
added whenever possible. The names of those readers 
of Crart Horizons who sent in the questionnaire 
appearing in the November issue have been sent to 
the Red Cross. As this work spreads into other areas 
we hope they will be called on. 

The response of the boys has been natural and 
enthusiastic. The work is not to be confused with 
occupational therapy. Rather is it vocational and 
recreational, with high standards of design and ex- 
ecution being maintained by teachers and pupils. A 
real effort is being made to give the men an under- 
standing of the possible values, both cultural and 
economic, the hand arts may hold in their future life. 

The direct opportunity to teach in the hospitals 
may not come to many of us, but we may find our- 7 
selves in a situation where we must deal directly ~ 
with the wounded—our own boys or our neighbors’! 
It seemed as though the wise counsel given to the 
volunteer workers before they started in by doctors 
and trained Red Cross workers, might well be in- 
valuable to many. 

In the first place the doctors emphasized the all 
important correct personal approach. They urged 
that this be impersonal. Sympathy expressed by a 
quick look of recognition, not spoken. No gushing 
words of pity, no wrong attitude of over-sentimen- 











tality, or proper contact can never be established. 
No identification of oneself with the man. For in- 
stance no one would jump into a pit with someone 
in an attempt to pull them out. If the opportu- 
nity arises, consider the teaching of crafts to a 
wounded man as the rope thrown to help him climb 
out of the pit, a pit which will often be full of men- 
tal as well as physical pain. This mental pain, the 
doctors stressed, was often more difficult to cope 
with than the physical. It must be alleviated by 
widening the patient’s horizons and this can best 
be done by leading the patient rather than by urg- 
ing him. Above all do not let your enthusiasm over- 
tire a boy. Show him how to do something, leave 
him alone and he will usually follow you. A fin- 
ished piece is not so much the objective as a change 
in the wounded man’s viewpoint, in his attitude, his 
interests, and his happiness. Don’t try to change 
the point of view of the boy, but accept him for 
what he is, and the best that is in him will ofteri 
ome to the surface. The approach will have to vary 
with each man, with the different I. Q’s. encoun- 
tered. Tact will be needed, forebearance and under- 
standing, but such work does not need great teach- 
ing technique. It needs common sense, and the 
ability to let a boy go at his own pace without 
impatience on the teacher’s part. 

If working in a hospital one will be under the 
general supervision of the medical officers, a vol- 
untary part of the military family, subject to orders 
and to working through proper channels. One can- 
not assume authority. One must be discreet, coop- 
erative, and considerate, especially in relations with 
the ward personnel. This will be the basis of ethics 
for workers in the hospitals. It might well be the 
basis of ethics for us all. 


Craftsmen and the Factory 


The questionnaire appearing in our November is- 
sue was returned by thirty-one craftsmen. Of these 
only three wished to work in factories, eight were 





Decoupage sounds French and fussy 
but the soldiers like it and make lovely 
decorative objects through this means. 
Note the plate and box on the shelf. 


willing to work in small groups, nine wished to work 
at home, nine wished to teach as volunteers and 
twenty-two if they could receive remuneration. The 
figures of those who wished to work in factories was 
so small that it is evident that there is no scope 
for the work which was contemplated at the time 
of the Boston Show of attempting to create a 
liason between workers and employers. We surmise 
that most of the craftsmen capable of factory work 
are already doing it. This is borne out by the fol- 
lowing extremely interesting account of Connecticut 
craftsmen factory workers sent us in by Mr. Crane. 


CRAFTS IN A FACTORY 
OR FACTS INA CRAFTORY 
by ALEXANDER CRANE 


For the past year Executive Secretary of the 
Connecticut Society of Craftsmen, and artist 
and designer in his own right. 


Mr. Crane tells us that this article is not as full of 
facts and figures as he had hoped it would be when 
he volunteered to do this reportorial job for us. He 
was not allowed into the factory, nor was he al- 
lowed to say just what was being made, nor to send 
us a photograph of craftsmen at work. However the 
feeling of service being rendered and skills being put 
to use is so vividly given the article well repays 
reading. 
e ere 


A’ Deep River there is a factory. This place on 
the Connecticut River is humming with activ- 
ity. Carloads of workers pour in during the shift 
hours and the country roads are as thronged with 
slow moving black lines of automobiles as they were 
with Sunday sightseers in pre-war years. Now how- 
ever they are carrying war workers. 

This backwater of the Connecticut has long been 





This man is learning the technique 
needed to build a piece while an 
interested friend examines his work. 
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A pointer in woodcarving to a recuper- 
ating soldier. The dark fatigue suits are 
not black but a delightful shade of deep 
maroon, which lend an air of life and 
gaiety to the usual drab hospital scenes. 


famous for its industry. In colonial days the West 
India merchant men sailed on their famous three 
legged run for ivory, slaves, molasses and rum; 
these made the river ports some of the most impor- 
tant in New England. The Revolutionary General 
Epaphroditus Champion was one of these merchants. 
It was he who built that magnificent mansion on 
the slopes of the riverbank. And his warehouses were 
as full as most of the Connecticut Yankee traders’ 
storehouses were since. But they were never as full 
as they are now. 

Now they are full up, and then presto, in a min- 
ute empty. As soon as they fill up they empty and 
as soon as they are empty they get refilled, sort of 
a perpetual motion act, or magical replenishing. Now 
however it is not ivory from Africa to be made up 
into piano keys and billiard balls, but our modern 
plastic substitute for ivory that is being shipped 
back as fast as it can be turned out. Shipped to 
Africa and points east. As far as China perhaps, to 
where those ships sailed and came back laden with 
spice and silk and china, and whose ports were more 
familiar to Connecticut sailing captains than those 
of Rhode Island or New York. 

How do these products get to China and Africa 
then? Do they go down river with the tide? Must 
they wait for the right wind? No, they go down 
river on the wind. They fly or rather glide over the 
river mouth on their way to their distant destina- 
tions. 

These transport gliders are made of native ma- 
terial. Plastics instead of ivory—oak and pine and 
maple instead of mahogany and oriental woods. And 
the craftsmen natives who are accustomed to deal- 
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ing with these woods, work it carefully, shape it, 
polish it, plane it, twist it, steam it, finish it. They 
fashion it into all sorts of fantastical shapes, convert 
it into thousands of pieces worse than the proverbial 
chinese puzzle. Yet by ingenuity of blue print and 
by skill of brain and eye, in a few hours these 
curious pieces are assembled and out flies the whole. 

From where did these workers come? This was a 
famous art and literary colony, people never had 
worked in a factory. The community boasted of 
their international art figures, and that their art was 
represented in museums and collections all over the 
world. Yet it is these very artists and craftsmen and 
writers who are now the factory workers. All have 
come together to respond to their government’s re- 
quest to produce these gliders. 

The question naturally arises by the laymen, how 
does the artistic temperament fit into a factory. We 
were brought up to understand that a ‘real’ artist 
just couldn’t keep definite working hours especially 
on a methodical precision job. This is of course the 
popular misconception that persists into this brave 
new world. The answer lies perhaps in the fact that 
the artist is a craftsman just as much as the factory 
worker. The artist has to understand precision, pre- 
cision of line, precision of colour and of composition. 
So it was not difficult to transpose this knowledge 
into another field. The factory worker too has to 
learn how to use his hands precisely, that is the 
essence of craft. 

But in this “craftory” the artist craftsman is as 
keenly observant of beauty as ever. In these gliders 
he finds as much beauty as in the Winged Victories 
of bygone ages. A nose, for instance, no longer 
means to him a proboscidean protuberance which is 
the centre of the olfactory nerve, now it is the prow 
of a glider. In essence the work is as sculpturesque 
as a human nose, and has to be modelled with even 
more definiteness. Its wonderfully curving surfaces 
shed the wind as much as does the winged sea gulls 
which the artist is accustomed to painting or mod- 
elling. The sweep of the wing is as precise as the 
sheer on the Champion barks and scows. The curve 
of the tail as well modelled as a torso. 

Without craftsmen and artists these gliders could 
not be brought into the perfection of -being what 
they are. The interest of the model, the faultlessness 
of line and modelling tend to overcome the weari- 
ness of routine labour. That as much as the con- 
stant patriotic and moral force behind their effort 
drives the workers to do their best. Their knowledge 
and inventiveness which was formerly put into other 
lines of creation is invaluable here. 

Creative art is essentia) to the country’s well be- 
ing, and as essential to the liberty of man. Let us 
hope that these gliders will be used to transport 
creative ideas to Africa and the Orient after the 
war, and that all the endeavour of these artist 
craftsmen, these creative individuals, will help in- 
spire others to emulate them and bring peace and 
comfort to those countries. Let us pray that all their 
work is not entirely for a mission of destruction and 
that these gliders will carry constructive ideas as 
useful to those distant peoples as the creative ideas 
that went into them. 



















NEW ENGLAND 
HANDICRAFT EXHIBITION 


by CHARLES H. SAWYER 


Director of the Worcester Art Museum 


P COLLABORATION with state and local Arts and 
Crafts organizations throughout New England, 
the Worcester Art Museum is organizing an exten- 
sive exhibition of contemporary New England handi- 
crafts which will be shown at the Museum in Octo- 
ber and November of this year. In spite of trans- 
portation problems and material shortages, the 
Worcester Museum hopes to assemble the most com- 
prehensive display of the handicraft of the region 
that has been gathered together, and the situation 
of Worcester in central Massachusetts, in the geo- 
graphical center of New England, should greatly 
facilitate the organization of such an exhibition in 
these times. The splendid series of top lighted gal- 
leries which have recently been completed in the 
Worcester Museum, offer unsurpassed facilities for 
showing an exhibition of this kind. The Museum 
expects to use modern technique of display, similar 
to those employed in the exhibition of British crafts, 
shown at Worcester last fall following its New York 
exhibition. 

While emphasizing especially those crafts which 
are indigenous to New England, the exhibition will 
present a carefully selected cross section of all types 
of handicraft work. The criteria of Selection will be 
a broad one, including quality of design, the stand- 
ard of craftsmanship, and adaptability to use. It is 
expected that the Directors of the state organizations 
will cooperate with the representatives of the Worces- 
ter Museum in making the selections from each 
state. Except for the specific omission of painting 
and sculpture, there will be no limitations as to ma- 
terial, but emphasis will be placed on the fitness of 
an object from a utility and decorative standpoint. 

Plans for the Worcester exhibition have been in- 
spired by the British Crafts exhibition, and also by 
the splendid work accomplished in the Southern 
Highlands during the past years. It is the belief of 
the sponsors of the Worcester exhibition that New 
England has a native tradition in the craft field, al- 
most unique in this country, which can be brought 
out in such an exhibition. It is expected that the ex- 
hibition will have publicity in magazines with na- 
tional circulation, and that it will serve as a means 
of securing nation-wide interest in the New England 
craft movement. 

The organizing committee for the New England 
Craft exhibition include Alexander Crane, Secretary 


of the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen; Ralph W. 
Haskell, Supervisor of Maine Crafts; John W. Chan- 
dler, Acting Director of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts; Miss Rebecca Gallagher, State 
Director of Arts and Crafts for Vermont; William 
E. Brigham, President of the Rhode Island League 
of Arts and Crafts; Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, Massachusetts; Humphrey J. Emery, 
Director of the Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston; 
Miss Louisa Dresser, Curator of Decorative Arts, 
Worcester Art Museum; and Charles H. Sawyer, Di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Museum. David R. 
Campbell, Director of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts, Royal B. Farnum, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island School of Design, and 
Allen Eaton, Director of the Department of Arts and 
Social Work of the Russell Sage Foundation, have 
also taken an active part in the preliminary plans 
for the exhibition. 

The Worcester Art Museum announces the ap- 
pointment, as Director of the exhibition, of Max W. 
Sullivan, who has taught arts and crafts at Cran- 
brook, Middlesex, and Groton Schools, and who 
has a wide interest in all phases of the handicraft 
movement. Mr. Sullivan will work closely with the 
officers of the State organizations in the assemblage 
and arrangement of material for the exhibition. Fur- 
ther details in regard to the exhibition will be avail- 
able early in April, and may be procured through 
the state and local handicraft organizations. 





ART AND FRIENDSHIP 
by 
Candace Thurber Stevenson 


Those who wield the pencil know 
How a lasting friend may grow 
Certified by just the sign 

Of a simple well-drawn line. 


Those who use the brush know too 
How a certain shade of blue 

Of which two who paint are fond 
May become a lasting bond. 


Fashioners of skilled design 

Need no language to define. 
Friend to friend each feels the grip 
And the link of craftsmanship. 











CRAFTSMAN -wneer WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS 


According to our custom we publish news from our three new 
groups first. We welcome them most warmly into the circle of our 
“Neighbors” and we look forward to a constructive and mutually 


helpful association. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild 


THe Saranac Lake Stupy ANp CRAFT GUILD was 
organized in 1935 in response to the demands of tu- 
berculous patients for educational opportunities dur- 
ing their enforced leisure. The organizing committee, 
headed by the late Dr. Sidney F. Blanchet, appealed 
to the Carnegie Corporation of New York and ob- 
tained a grant of $3,000 to launch their enterprise. 
On January 14, 1936, the Guild was incorporated 
as a membership corporation of the State of New 
York “. .. to stimulate and promote interests of an 
educational and recreational character among con- 
fined and ambulatory patients as aids to physical 
rehabilitation.” 

In 1938, upon expiration of the third Carnegie 
grant, the New York State Education Department, 
upon the recommendation of the Superintendent of 
Schools of Saranac Lake, consented to an annual 
appropriation from state and federal funds for pay- 
ment of ail Guild teaching salaries. Since that time 
the Guild has been in a true sense the adult educa- 
tion center of Saranac Lake. As a part of the public 
school system the Guild has offered its services 
freely to all residents of the village, both permanent 
and transient. 

During the first years the Guild moved from place 
to place as its activities expanded. It has now found 
attractive permanent headquarters at roo Main 
Street, next door to the Saranac Lake Free Library. 
Guild House, as it is known, was dedicated on May 
11, 1941, by Miss Grace Moore, whose generosity in 
giving a benefit concert at the Pontiac Theatre on 
the preceding evening made possible the redecora- 
tion and occupation of the new quarters. In June, 
1942, the Guild took title to the property, the pur- 
chase to be amortized over a period of years. 

Guild House, with its ease of access and pleasing 
informal atmosphere, has in recent months become 
the community center of Saranac Lake. Facilities for 
educational and social activities are many and 
varied. Fourteen rooms accommodate class meetings 
and craft work. The Pine Room attracts many local 
organizations for monthly gatherings and is avail- 
able for social purposes by patients and townspeople. 

Under its first three presidents, Dr. Leroy U. 
Gardner, Dr. W. Warriner Woodruff and Dr. Francis 
B. Trudeau, Guild growth has been continuous. Dur- 
ing the year 1941-42, it had 517 members. It is man- 
aged by a board of twenty-five directors elected 
from the membership. The annual teaching budget 
of $13,500 is administered by the Franklin County 
Vocational Education and Extension Board. The 
other operating costs of $6,000 a year are met by 
membership dues, donations and small expense 
charges contributed by students. Instruction is free 
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to all, students unable to pay the nominal expense 
charges being granted scholarship aid to the extent 
of their need. 

Thus it is seen that the Guild, which began ex- 
clusively as a rehabilitation project, has grown to 
fulfill a large role. To Saranac Lake, her residents, 
her visitors and her neighbors, the Guild offers the 
advantages of a community center where creative 
activity and social intercourse flourish. And to the 
Guild’s first “clients,” those who seek mental and 
physical health, its services have continued to grow 
and widen. 

Dr. Francis B. Trudeau is President of the Guild, 
Mr. William F. Stearns is Guild Executive, and Mr. 
Howard B. Littell, Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee. 

The Guild membership has at present reached the 
gratifying figure of 517 from whose dues and con- 
tributions $3,506.18 was raised during the past year. 
This entire membership is not necessarily interested 
individually in the practising of arts and crafts but 
amongst those engaged in the educational activities 
of the Guild 40% devote themselves to this branch. 
Also an interesting fact is that of all the students 


enrolled in Guild classes 38% were well persons and 
62% were health seekers. Instruction at the bedside 


was provided to 26% of the total enrollment. 
Courses are given in the fine arts and also in metal 
working, pottery, weaving, woodworking, and rug 
making. 

One of our real problems is creating designs for 
things which will have marketing appeal and we 
look forward to help and advice in this respect from 
our new contact with the A. C. C. C. and America 


House. 


The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 

The description of the activities of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild appearing in the last 
issue of CRAFT Horizons seems sufficient for the time 
being; we shall hope in future issues to give more 
detailed accounts of our affiliated members’ activi- 
ties. The action taken by the Guild at its last meet- 
ing in becoming an affiliated group of the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council has met with unan- 
imous approval. 

You ask what our problems are. Of course they 
are many, but an ever recurring one, which I under- 
stand you are to cover in an article in the present 
issue, is the question of cost prices. This whole matter 
is at the very foundation of the handicraft problems 
and we of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
feel it very keenly. We realize that some craftsmen 
are often criticised for having prices so much higher 
than those charged by other craftsmen for similar 
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merchandise. We feel that the truth is that these 
prices are high because the actual costs are known 
and that the goods are therefore not given away; 
that the craftsmen who complain of high prices do 
not know their costs and that they are often guilty 
of giving things away for less than their intrinsic 
value and for less than a customer would be willing 
to pay if he realized the skill and time involved in 
producing the article he purchases. Any help which 
the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council can 
give in solving this problem will be of real advan- 
tage to all craftsmen. 


Middle Tennessee Craft Guild 


THE MEMBERS of the Middle Tennessee Craft Guild 
are proud to be affiliated with the ACCC, for we 
are in only our second year of organization. We are 
mostly teachers, housewives, and business people 
who are interested in crafts as hobbies and avoca- 
tions. Our members do basketry, blockprinting, 
leatherwork, metalwork, pottery, stenciling, weaving, 
and woodwork. Our active group is small but the 
announcements of our monthly meetings go to 27 
persons in nine communities outside of Nashville 
and to 40 in the city. 

We find that we have an opportunity for wartime 
service in this area. One of our members receives 
requests and makes arrangements for craftsmen to 
go to Red Cross, USO, YWCA, and other groups to 
give demonstrations and to advise with the regular 
workers. 

We were very happy to have our President, Mrs. 
William A. Buchanan, go to “meet with our neigh- 
bors” at the Highland Guild meeting in Knoxville 
in March. 


Associated Handweavers 


THE PRINCIPAL PROBLEM for the Associated Hand- 
weavers is the matter of sales as well as getting the 
materials, especially linen, inexpensively enough to 
be able to make a profit on things sold. Many of 
our members were dependent on transient trade 
which has, of course, gone with the gas rationing. 
The same lack of gas has made attendance at meet- 
ings difficult for most, so that much of our activity 
is curtailed at present. 

Mrs. William J. Humphrey, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Associated Handweavers, at the request 
of the Acting President, Mrs. T. C. F. Shirley, hes 
Sent out a questionnaire to the members, asking for 
opinions om the possibility of future meetings. The 
one specified was scheduled for March, but the con- 
census of ideas seems to rule that a later date might 
be more practicable. The members’ activities have 
been diverted from weaving in many cases by war 
work of all kinds, so that but a faithful few are 
able to take time out to attend meetings of necessity 
at great distances. However, it is planned to hold 
their next meeting in the Newark Museum, at which 
time guests will be invited. The Associated Hand- 
weavers feel that CrarT Horizons is indeed of great 
value to the craftsman, both in technical informa- 
tion and inspiration. We are all very grateful for its 
Opportunities and know that every issue brings it 
nearer its goal. 


Columbia County League 
for Arts and Handicrafts 


LIKE ALL OTHER ACTIVITIES in the rural areas our 
activities have been much curtailed by the rationing 
of gasoline, and the difficulty of securing proper sup- 
plies. However several meetings have been held since 
our last report and we now have consigned in a 
local gift shop at Kinderhook a number of things 
done by our members. This gives us a continual 
sales outlet and is much appreciated. 

Our problems then seem to be supplies, and sales. 
In the meantime we are holding the Fort until bet- 
ter times come when we shall be ready with re- 
newed vigor to increase our output and to do better 
and better work. 


Connecticut Society of Craftsmen 


THE CONNECTICUT SoclIETY has continued its ac- 
tivities during the winter though, like all other 
groups, these have been slowed up by the war. 
Definite plans for the future are under discussion, 
but no announcement of these can be made at the 
present time. 

The Society is doing all in its power to further 
the Handcraft Exhibition to be held at the Worces- 
ter Art Museum in the Autumn, and Mr. Alexander 
Crane has represented Connecticut on the Exhibition 
Committee. 


Handcraft League Craftsmen 


THE 259 MEMBERS of the Hanticraft League 
Craftsmen provide almost one-third of the merchan- 
dise sold in America House. This may seem a high 
percentage for the output of one group but the rea- 
son is not far to find. These men and women join 
the group for the one purpose of selling through 
America House. They come for advice on ideas, on 
price; they fill orders promptly and accurately. The 
work is of high standard and is continuous in out- 
put. Beyond these facts there is nothing to report as 
no meetings have been held and no collective work 
done. 


Maine Craft Guild 


The Guild held a Craft Program at the Farm and 
Home Week at the University of Maine during the 
week of March 22rd. The craft exhibits were under 
the supervision of Mrs. Bryan. At a business meeting 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 24th, the President 
of the Guild, Mrs. Rena C. Bowles, was instructed 
to appoint a Steering Committee consisting of Mrs. 
Noah Bryan and Mrs. Homar Dudley of Orono, 
Miss Adelaide Pearson of Bluehill, and Mrs. Sadie 
Swett of Round Pond, to promote the craft program 
insofar as circumstances permit for the ensuing year. 
Mrs. Dudley will serve as Secretary-Treasurer and 
the annual dues of s5o0c for the year 1943-44 may be 
sent to her at 37 Forest Avenue, Orono. 

Following the action of the Department of Edu- 
cation in discontinuing the home industries program 
the following letter was sent to the members of the 
Maine Craft Guild on November 21, 1942. 

“Recently you received a letter from the secretary 
of the Guild regarding the action taken by the De- 
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partment of Education to discontinue the Home In- 
dustries program as of November 1st. 

As an individual member of the Guild this affects 
you,—and your pocketbook! 

Two-thirds of the expense of this program has 
been met through Federal Vocational money (Smith- 
Hughes Act 1917). The State of Maine to date has 
never used all the Federal money allocated for Vo- 
cational projects. 

The State has expended each year only the small 
sum of approximately $2,400 for the Home Indus- 
tries program, yet the returns have been far in excess 
of the expenditures in terms of financial, cultural 
and recreational benefits. 

Why should such an important work be discon- 
tinued? As a Guild member we know you want the 
program reinstated. To accomplish its reinstatement 
you should act now. Write at once to Commissioner 
Harry V. Gibson, Department of Education, Au- 
gusta, Maine. Tell him what this program has meant 
to you and your community. 

Contact your representatives and senator right 
away so they may act upon it on their return to 
Augusta in January. 

Rena C. Bowles 
State President, Maine Craft Guild. 

The Steering Committee appointed at the time of 
the Farm and Home Week meeting is pledged to do 
all within its power to help maintain the activities of 
the Guild to some degree so that its more than 
worth while activities will be kept alive. Maine 
craftsmen realize that American art and craft skills 
are of great value and that the craftsmen of Maine 
cannot afford at this time to let interest in such an 
important phase of Maine life die. The interest of 
all Maine craftsmen is needed. We ask you to do 
your share, pay your dues, and the Steering Com- 
mittee will carry on for you in this emergency. 


The League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts 


THE APPOINTMENT of John William Chandler as 
Acting Director of the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts was announced by Mrs. J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Chairman of the New Hampshire 
Commission of Arts and Crafts of which Mr. Chan- 
dler wiil also be Executive Secretary. Mr. Chandler 
replaces Mr. David Campbell who is now in the 
Navy. 

Mr. Chandler is a graduate of the Manchester 
Institute and received a bachelor of arts degree 
from St. Anselms College and a master’s degree in 
education from Boston University. He has also done 
graduate work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. At present Mr. Chandler is also Head of the 
Art Department of the Manchester Institute of Arts 
and Science. 

Mr. Douglas Anderson, who has been with the 
League for over three years, has also left to our 
great regret. He is now working for the Waterbury 
Tool Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, in the Pro- 
duction Control Department. This company is en- 
gaged in 100% defense work, making an oil hydrau- 
lic gear used in battleships, aircraft carriers, etc. 


Classes in many crafts have been conducted suc- 
cessfully during the winter. Several good Christmas 
sales were held and our work is continuing as in the 
past somewhat handicapped by war curtailments as 
is all other work not directly connected with the 
war effort. 

The greatest problem we are now facing is un- 
doubtedly a production problem since so many of 
our members are engaged in defense work or actu- 
ally in military service. In addition to this, the lack 
of transportation creates the problem of visiting the 
remaining craftsmen and helping them with their 
personal questions. This removes also the possibil- 
ity of promoting new items and instructing those 
who need help through a personal visit. This is 
very difficult to do by correspondence. 


New York Society of Craftsmen 


RECENT ACTiviTIEs of the New York Society of 
Craftsmen are mostly concerned with the war effort. 
Several of our members are devoting their full time 
to this end by working in war production jobs. 
Many others are volunteering their time and skill 
in furthering the work of the Arts and Skills Divi- 
sion of the Red Cross. This project has been devel- 
oped for the purpose of teaching crafts and trades 
to men in the military hospitals. The activities are 
already under way in the Halloran Hospital, where 
they have met with enthusiastic response. The ex- 
pansion of this work depends to a great extent on 
increasing the number of qualified teachers. We would 
like to take this opportunity to urge all craftsmen 
who are able and willing to volunteer one afterncon 
a week for at least two months to join in this work. 
Anyone interested should get in touch with the New 
York Society of Craftsmen, 12 East 17th Street, New 
York City, or should apply through this magazine. 


Opportunity Inc. 
Riviera Crafts, Florida 


RIVIERA CRAFTS has had a most prosperous and 
encouraging winter. The shop has done well and we 
are beset by wholesalers wanting our wares. 

One man amused us very much by coming in off 
the street and stating he would take all we could 
make. We naturally declined the honor, for all-out 
mass production does not appeal to us. We also 
realize that this sort of urgency is due to the 
scarcity of attractive merchandise during the war 
and may disappear with the coming of peace like 
snow melting in the sun. 

We feel, and are happy to say that our workers 
feel, that the qualitative side of the crafts is what 
we must always preserve before embarking on other 
projects. 

I suppose our greatest problem at present is how 
far we wish to go in the direction of quantity pro- 
duction. We have accepted one large unsolicited 
order which has nearly swamped our old workefs, 
but it has also had the salutary effect of bringing in 
many new ones. We hope the result will be a bal- 
anced schedule of year round work so that we can 
use the quantity production to assure the workers 
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a steady income, and at the same time keep up the 
qualitative side of the crafts by maintaining our 
standards and improving our techniques. We still 
feel we have not scratched the surface of what can 
be done with our materials of shell and straw, for 
like Cleopatra they have “infinite variety.” 


Puerto Rico Craftsmen 


You ASK what is the greatest problem our group 
is facing at the present time and I think I can an- 
swer that very simply by saying lack of shipping 
facilities due to the war. We see no way of correct- 
ing this situation for some time or until the end of 
the conflict. 

A large part of our weaving is at a standstill due 
to the impossibility of importing materials, so that 
our principal type of work is with native fibers, 
grasses, seeds, and shells. A few of our women, not 
more than half a dozen, are experimenting in the 
weaving of fibers. We shall hope to be able to send 
you a more complete report for your next issue. 


Putnam County Products 


Two PROBLEMS, one of the present and one of the 
future, trouble us. The first is how to replace the 
transient motor trade on which we depended so 
largely for our support. The second is to improve 
our standards of workmanship and design, and con- 
stantly produce new articles of originality and worth. 
We are turning more and more to America House 
for help and counsel in solving both these problems, 
though we know we must do most of the work on 
them ourselves. 

We are taking drastic steps this summer in solv- 
ing the first problem. Our shop and tearoom has 
been housed for the past three years in a charming 
modern building situated on Route 6 just a few 
hundred yards south of the Mahopac Main Street. 
This year we have decided that rationing of gas and 
food will make it impossible for us to keep the tea- 
room open at all, and we shall therefore probably close 
the whole building and take a small shop close to the 
center of the shopping district where we hope to 
catch the summer resort visitors whenever they come 
in to town from the nearby hotels. We hope this 
trade will offset our other losses. 

The winter has been quiet with continued sales of 
our several specialties through America House, a 
special Christmas Sale, and the making of new 
stock for the coming summer, keeping many of our 
craftsmen occupied. 


Rowantrees Kiln 


OUR GREATEST PROBLEMS are those inherent in run- 
ning any organization in wartime: with us it is prin- 
Cipally the loss of our summer retail market. The 
thousands of visitors to the pottery from June to 
October have dwindled to a mere trickle. This loss 
is irreparable. 

Then while all of our men workers are ineligible 
for the armed services and have no special skills for 
war industries, nevertheless the proposed labor draft 
may take them. This is only a prospective problem, 


but one that has to be kept in mind and plans made 
to cope with it. 

As for materials, we may have trouble getting in- 
sulating and fire brick for rebuilding Kilns, but so 
far we have had no difficulties. 

Another problem has been the keeping up of pro- 
duction while the workers do their own repairs and 
rebuilding of the Kilns. For a remote rural commu- 
nity like Blue Hill, a total war means that we have 
no longer an iron worker, a mason, a jobbing car- 
penter (to say nothing of a dentist!); that one 
plumber has to keep all of the pipes in half a dozen 
villages unfrozen and in working order, and trucking 
is at a premium. Our workers, who learned so 
quickly to be potters, are “turning their hands” to 
all of these skills (except dentistry!) with success. 
But the hours that they are screwing pipes to- 
gether or building Kilns or adjusting pug mill or 
blunger cannot be spent in making pottery. Hence 
the production problem. 

On the other side, and this is our big war gain, 
the spirit of comradeship engendered in communal 
struggling with these alien crafts, coupled with our 
increasing wholesale orders has so stimulated the 
group that production has already begun to rise. 
You just can’t keep a Yankee workman down. 

Rowantrees is gradually growing up. Sometimes 
we get impatient with that gradualness! We are not 
yet incorporated, principally because production co- 
operatives are so rare in the United States—other 
than agricultural ones—that the law makers just 
cannot seem to understand what we want. Mr. Ed- 
ward Holmes, who with Miss Mary Arnold, has been 
organizing fishermen’s cooperatives up and down the 
New England coast, gave us a Sunday afternoon. 
After his explanatory address, questions flew thick 
and fast. At his suggestion we wrote to Miss Eller 
Linson of the Cooperative League of the U. S., 167 
W. 12th Street, N. Y. C. She could not Lelp us but 
recommended that we write the Department of La- 
bor at Washington. In reply we had a letter from 
Mr. A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, enclosing a reprint from the November, 
1938, Monthly Labor Review (Serial No. R.841) on 
“Cooperative Productive Enterprises in the U. S.,” 
from which it appears that there were in 1936, the 
last year reported on, only five handicraft cooper- 
atives in the country, only two sending adequate 
reports, but apparently the “average annual earn- 
ings of members” were $784.00. That of course, was 
in 1936. Mr. Holmes said the principal reason Coop- 
eratives are frequently so short-lived is that the 
members vote themselves too high wages. So that 
danger has to be remembered. Mr. Hinrichs also 
sent us “Suggested By-Laws for Workers Productive 
Association” which we have found most useful. 

There are no production cooperatives in Maine 
(the fisherman’s are only for financing and selling) 
which is another hurdle. The cost here is $50.00 
for the Articles of Incorporation plus the lawyer’s 
fee which runs from $20.00 to $50.00. We have not 
got as far as that yet. 

Rowantrees Kiln (Blue Hill, Maine) would be 
most grateful to receive any history of craftsmen’s 
cooperative organization which may be sent. 
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Late in March at the big “Farm and Home Week” 
show sponsored by the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Rowantrees had an exhibit of pot- 
tery and Adelaide Pearson spoke on “Handicraft’s 
Place as a Steadying Influence in our Mechanized 
World.” A Round Table Discussion was chaired by 
our organization and later Miss Pearson’s film on 
“Asiatic Potters” was shown and discussed. 

One of the joys in the workshops of such hand- 
craft countries as India or Mexico has been the chil- 
dren always present. This winter the severe weather 
has driven our little ones indoors and the hundred 
foot aisles of Rowantrees Kiln have become two-way 
boulevards for scooters and velocipedes—the Red 
Cross stretchers (our little truck is also fitted as an 
ambulance)—make comfortable beds for morning 
and afternoon naps. The little ones (almost all of 
our workers have them) already have learned the 
“feel” of clay and spend so much time in absorbed 
watching of every phase of the making of pottery 
that some at least will be potters before they realize 
it. 

Rowantrees has a suggestion: Would it be possible 
for craftsmen, for a small annual fee, to receive 
monthly notice of all handcrafts exhibitions whether 
given by members of the American Craftsmen Co- 
operative Council or not so that we can see as much 
as possible of the work of fellow craftsmen? The 
Magazine of the American Association of Art pub- 
lishes a list of exhibitions each month which is 
most useful.Why could we not do likewise? 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The above suggestion from Rowantrees 
is a most interesting one and the possibilities will be studied 
during the summer months. Our first wonder is whether 
there are a sufficient number of craft exhibitions held to 
make a monthly service worthwhile. Our second is, would 
photographs in Craft Horizons of the best articles in these 


exhibitions be of value? We think perhaps they would. We 
invite comments. 


Southern Highlanders, Inc. 


THe ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS MEETING was held in 
Knoxville, Tennessee on March 5, 1943, at which 
time officers and directors for the coming year were 
elected. They are: President, O. J. Mattil, Wood- 
crafters and Carvers, Gatlinburg, Tennessee; Vice- 
President, Winogene Redding, Pi Beta Phi Settle- 


ment, Gatlinburg, Tennessee; Secretary, Charles 
Churchill, Churchill Weavers, Berea, Kentucky; 
Treasurer, George R. Bent, Berea College Student 
Industries, Berea, Kentucky. 

The Treasurer’s Report showed that retail sales 
of the New York Shop in Rockefeller Center increased 
while sales at the shop at Norris Dam in Tennessee 
declined due to the drop in tourist traffic. The or- 
ganization retired from the wholesale field in mer- 
chandising a year ago which accounts for a drop in 
the total sales volume. In 1942 Southern Highlanders 
showed a healthy profit, and paid a healthy excess 
profits tax! 

Our success in selling handicrafts in 1943 will be 
determined to a considerable extent by our ability to 
get merchandise. Many craftsmen are being drawn 
into other occupations connected with the war effort 
just at a time when sales are sky-rocketing. This is 
a natural result of the economic situation. We hope 
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to hold our own and survive the present difficulties 
so as to be ready to se-ve the craftsmen of the 
Southern Highlands again after the war when they 
will need outlets for their craft products. 

Studies are being undertaken by a joint committee 
to determine how best the merchandising activities 
of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild and 
Southern Highlanders may be combined. These two 
organizations overlap in many of their interests. 
They serve the same area; members of both organ- 
izations are largely the same; and often customers 
and friends are confused by the two organizations 
with names which are quite similar. 

How this situation arose is a long story, but both 
groups now are anxious to combine their marketing 
functions. We hope to be able to bring about this 
marriage in the next year. They have been engaged 
too long already! ! 


Vermont News 


VERMONT ARTS AND CRAFTS SERVICE 
ADVISORY COMMISSION REPORT 
1941-1942 


THE ARTS AND CraFTts ApvisoRy COMMISSION, in 
accordance with the law, has submitted to the 1943 
State Legislature a report giving a short background 
of the development of arts and crafts in the state, a 
detailed account of activities covering the first year 
and a half of the program of the Arts and Crafts 
Service in the State Department of Education, and 
plans and recommendations for an extended program 
for the future. 

The Advisory Commission consists of the Com- 
missioner of Education and the Director of Voca- 
tional Education, ex-officio, and three members ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education, with the 
approval of the Governor. 

The Director of the Arts and Crafts Service meets 
with the Advisory Commission the first Friday in 
each month to report on activities of the previous 
month and discuss future plans for the program. 


State House Exhibition 
Winter 1943 


The Arts and Crafts Service in the State Depart- 
ment of Education arranged an exhibition of craft 
articles at the State House in Montpelier for the 
week during the middle of February. The exhibition 
was seen by residents of Montpelier and the vicinity, 
by members of the Legislature, by visiting wives of 
the legislators and members of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at the capitol for special events 
connected with Ladies’ Week, and by elementary 
and high school classes accompanied by the Art Su- 
pervisor of the Public Schools. 

The exhibition was arranged to show the variety 
of craft articles being made at the present time, the 
use of Vermont materials wherever possible, and the 
many localities where craft workers are active. The 
articles displayed were representative of work car- 
ried on throughout the state by both self-taught 
craftsmen and individuals who have received special 
instruction. 











In presenting this exhibition, attention was given 

to traditional crafts, to the adaptation of familiar 

materials to present day use, and to the possibilities 
of recently developed materials. 

The majority of articles shown had been made by 
craftsmen known to be interested in augmenting 
small incomes. The work of a few individuals, not 
in need of supplementary income, was included. It 
is felt that in many cases these individuals contrib- 
ute outstanding examples of design and workman- 
ship while the interest and encouragement of both 
groups are valuable to the development of the arts 
and crafts in the state. 


Work with Children and Young People 
Spring 1943 

The Director of the Arts and Crafts Service is 
cooperating with the Supervisor of Art of the Burl- 
ington Public Schools and with museum staff mem- 
bers in arranging the second annual School Exhibi- 
tions of Drawings, Paintings, and Crafts to be held 
in the Gallery of the Fleming Museum, Burlington 
throughout the month of May. The exhibition, open 
to all young people 5-19 years of age in public, 
parochial, and private schools in Vermont, is spon- 
sored by the Fleming Museum Art Association with 
the approval of the State Department of Education. 

The purpose of this exhibition is to encourage 
greater interest in art work and in the crafts among 
young people in Vermont in the rural districts as well 
as the larger communities. The cooperation of super- 
intendents, principals, art supervisors, librarians, 
Women’s Clubs, and P. T. A. units has been enlisted 
in urging pupils and teachers to send original work 
from their schools. Craft work suggested is whittling, 
carving, cabinet work, linoleum block prints, potato 
prints, weaving, clay modeling, masks, puppets, and 
models related to special school projects. 

In connection with the exhibition a meeting on 
Wartime Art for Young People will be held at the 
Fleming Museum for teachers and art supervisors. 
The program will stress opportunities in the state 
for securing special illustrative material and will 
demonstrate ways of using such material not only 
in art classes but in relation to social studies. Sug- 
gestions will be offered on ways in which the school 
art program may be related to the war effort while 
maintaining the important peacetime aims of devel- 
oping the inherent creative ability of children and 
young people and encouraging them in their use of 
various materials and techniques. 

During a half hour intermission in the program 
adult craftsmen will be at work in the lobby of the 
museum. A demonstration given by one of these 
craftsmen for pupils in a rural school, in connection 
with a special subject being studied, is described in 
the article in this issue entitled “Spinning at the 
Maple Corner School.” 


Programs 

1944-1945 
The Vermont State Legislature in March, 1943 
made an appropriation of $4,200 annually for a con- 
tinuation of the program of the Arts and Crafts 
Service in the State Department of Education 


through June 30, 1945. 


The following objectives are included in the plan 
for extending present activities: 

1. To secure a greater market through contacts 
with city shops and shops so located in sum- 
mer colonies and winter ski centers that they 
are easily accessible to customers. 

2. To direct the designing of special articles 
which will sell under present conditions, mak- 
ing use of the Revolving Fund wherever nec- 
essary to secure suitable materials and sup- 
plies. 

3- To circulate illustrative material which will 
serve as suggestions for new ideas and will 
guide standards of workmanship. 

To promote the use of Vermont materials. 

5. To help stimulate the interest of children and 
young people in active participation in arts 
and crafts and to enlist the interest of adults 
in supporting and encouraging this work with 
children and young people. 

6. To keep the public informed in regard to the 
work of craftsmen in Vermont and its rela- 
tion to the general development of arts and 
crafts in New England and other parts of the 
country. 
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The Vermont Craftsmen 


Gas rationing has hit the activities of the Ver- 
mont craftsmen to such an extent that we have little 
news for this issue of Crart Horizons. There is little 
prospect of meeting during the summer months and 
no chance of holding our annual fair unless some 
unexpected relief occurs. 

The membership of the Vermont Craftsmen has 
however increased to almost one hundred and many 
of the letters asking to be accepted for membership 
speak of the assistance that the State Director of 
Arts and Crafts, Miss Rebecca Gallagher, has been 
to the craftsmen. Many of our members ask for sug- 
gestions and those who are handicapped are re- 
ferred to the Occupational Therapy Director. Other 
inquiries such as a request for materials are an- 
swered in the best possible way and we feel that 
such a small service at least continues the usefulness 
of the Vermont Craftsmen Society during these try- 
ing times. 


VERMONT GUILD 
Weston, Vt. 


THE VERMONT GUILD OF OLDTIME CRAFTS AND 
INDUSTRIES, at Weston, has since the fall of 1942 
concentrated all its efforts on the wider development 
of its milling operations. In the belief that it could 
perform the greatest war service by grinding, on 
its stone mills, the waterground wholegrain cereals 
and ‘meals so much recommended as essential in 
these war days, the Guild is increasing this end of 
the enterprise by leaps and bounds. Vermont Guild 
corn and wheat meals are sold in every state in the 
Union by mail. The Guild has recently added two 
new products to its repetoire: SAMP Cereal for 
breakfasts and MUFFIN MEAL, the latter a new 
amalgamation of corn, wheat, and rye fused together 
on the stone mill. 
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At the last meeting of the Board the Vermont 
Guild granted leaves of absence to the following for 
the duration: 

Ralph E. Flanders, Chairman, serving part time m 
Washington on Mr. Byrnes’ Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

Vrest Orton, Secretary-Treasurer, serving at present 
in the War Department, Chief Public Relations 
Branch, Philadelphia Ordnance District, and now 
about to go to the War Production Board in 
Washington. 

Robert Gray Allen, Lieut. Colonel, Ordnance De- 
partment, Army of the United States, Executive 
Office, Philadelphia Ordnance District. 

Samuel R. Ogden, Major, Infantry, Army of the 

United States, on active duty in the field. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE 
REALM OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
by TOMMI PARZINGER 


Mr. Parzinger is a well known designer of furniture, 
silver, enamels, and textiles, who came to this coun- 
try from Bavaria in 1935. Since then he has done 
free lance designing widely commented on in nu- 
merous publications, has been associated with Rena 
Rosenthal, and for the past three years has been 
head of Parzinger Inc., a house devoted to special 
orders and to custom made furniture and accessories. 


*- * * 


HE CRAFTSMEN OF TODAY would seem to be fol- 

lowing the methods of the past, those of our 
grandfather's time. Like these pioneers, when they 
came from other countries to discover America, 
craftsmen have brought their skills, talents, customs 
and good characteristics as well as the negative ones, 
such as greed and ruthless suppression. As a symp- 
tom of purely earthly possession and power, one 
might mention the “Gold Rush”; gold representing 
the culmination of the materialistic epoch. 

The urge for irdustrial expansion is far from hav- 
ing reached its achievement. Historians in writing 
the future chapter of our present day, will have to 
report on inhuman devastation, and a battle between 
moral and cultural aspirations as well as scientific 
and technical exploitations. 

The pioneer spirit which inspired the first Euro- 
pean settlers, whose aim was the transformation of 
the Western Hemisphere, has long since vanished. 
Their concepts and beliefs, at one time culture build- 
ing principles and foundations, have given place to 
modern theories and isms, which will doubtless bring 
us more comforts and perhaps a better world to live 
in; but from an ethical and artistic standpoint a 
great deal would be missing. The rather empty sound- 
ing phrases such as—a hundred years of progress, or 
success and prosperity—which are based on rational, 
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technical and mere economic belief, have brought us 


indescribable ugliness in the artistic world as well as, 


chaos in the social sphere. 

The survival of the healthy practice in crafts stil] 
to be found in scattered regions here and there, ap- 
pear, when found, like a miracle and show not only 
remnants of character but point to a much deeper 
reason for their right to exist. The machine age with 
its mass production and the assembly line, has not 
yet been able to extinguish the spark still smolder- 
ing, if merely connected by a thin thread, of its once 
vital origin. Only new impulses will be able to re- 
vitalize our activities and bring back, on a different 
plane, the true creative power which will then again 
become an important influence in our daily life and 
so carry its effect into our cultural expressions. 

If one looks at objects produced for use in our 
homes, and created by individual or group associ- 
ated artistans en mass, they give quite a depressing 
picture of disintegrated taste, inexpressiveness, inner 
emptiness, lack of fantasy and trite sentimentality. 
All the articles created merely with a human desire, 
uncontrolled by knowledge, the so called gift and 
souvenir articles, display a most unpleasant and un- 
desirable level in artistic expression and are lacking 
in thoughtful conception. Even in the field of rural 
crafts, seemingly remote from the speed and tempo 
of the big cities, the ills of our civilization are mani- 
fest. To keep in step with the times, or to sell more 
goods, craftsmen seem tempted to sink lower and 
lower, repeating dismal similarities which become 
devastating to those human ethics so badly needed 
as a basis for arts and crafts. Cheap literature, vul- 
gar advertisements and bad motion pictures with 
inferior music and stupid words, all designed to 
stimulate the sensational, tend further to weaken 
mentalities and create bad tastes and habits. 

For many, fighting for the barest necessities of 
life and survival, pushed and pressed by the speed 
of events and developments, the unsolved problems 
of our times loom as a dark and doubtful future. 

The artists and craftsmen are confronted, not only 
with their future livelihood, but also with a spiritual 
decision. This is a pressing question of the present 
and the immediate future. It is a great challenge 
for every individual. Every fight, of whatever nature, 
either by reactionary or liberal, has as its goal vic- 
tory for a better future. The possible contribution of 
arts and crafts is of the greatest importance to the 
social body as a whole. It should not be paralyzed 
and completely pushed aside by the aims of the 
machine age. To avoid this it will be essential to 


revitalize the entire field, so that it can become @- 


part of a better world. 

A seed needs a long time to germinate and has to 
be carefully nourished. Any compromise, high sound- 
ing ideas and suggestions, or even help of a tem- 
porary character, however well meant, will be of no 
real value and will not change the status quo nor 


solve any problem. These compromises are for the — 


most part, far from facing the real truth. To con- 
tinue on the same beaten path, in order to avoid 
complications, is easier and more comfortable for the 
moment, than it is to admit what is basically wrong. 
For there is much that is wrong, and we must g0 
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straight to the root of the evil and outline funda- 
mental changes that will establish a genuine founda- 
tion for the realm of arts and crafts. Recovery from 
slip shod and superficial conditions, prevailing at 
present is necessary but this cannot be achieved 
from one day to the next. However, if this is not 
done profits will diminish, programs will be unfruit- 
ful, sweet sentimentality will turn into its opposite— 
mistrust and antipathy. 

What is needed most of all are fundamental basic 
principles, not sporadic remedies. Thus only can the 
wide scope of arts and crafts and home industries, 
blossom again and become fruitful. The adoption of 
such principles would become a “yardstick,” so to 
speak, for the cultural spirit of our times and a 
document for the future, prohibiting surrender to 
the dictation of rational and mechanical doctrines. 
Knowledge of life itself, a new aspect on the true 
nature of the human being and the outer material 
world—knowledge long lost—must be found again. 
In short, there must be a metamorphosis of present 
day poverty in material and spiritual conceptions. 

Fear for the future, lack of courage, prevents 
many from adopting new ideas and new impulses, 
which would revive the vitality in recreation. The 
profit system of today is devoid of all ethical prin- 
ciples. Speed and cheap production are the first and 
last considerations of the assembly line. This un- 
necessity means products inferior in quality, taste, 
skill and labor. The small craftsman or workshop 
cannot compete with mass production, their field is 
quite different. If they should branch out into the 
wholesale market, there would be—under existing 
conditions—little or nothing left for the original pro- 
ducer after all the “middleman’s” profits, etc., have 
been deducted. This competition forces the lowering 
of standards in order to meet the bad taste of the 
public. Such compulsion however is fostered by the 
buyers, manufacturers and advertising firms seeking 
for higher profits though they give as an excuse high 
powered competition. All the talk of the importance 
of craftsmanship and “what a grand time a wood 
carver has in the joy of his creative handwork which 
should compensate him,” is cold comfort and of no 
help to the struggling craftsman who must support 
himself. 

The prudish, playful dabbling of non-professionals, 
the dilettante in design, sometimes spoilers of per- 
fectly good materials, is another kind of hindrance 
to real progress and truly unfair to skilled labor and 
professional artists. Inadequate training and insuffi- 
cient knowledge does not penetrate deeply enough 
to be of any lasting educational value. A few tricks 
taught in so called art courses, which turn out de- 
signers, artists, decorators and buyers, who are then 
assigned to positions where they can simulate effi- 
ciency with this half acquired knowledge and can 
bluff their way to a higher career is one of the signs 
of our times. The phrase, “a free pass for the ablest” 
could be interpreted in quite different terms. There 
is certainly no cultural value in irrational repetition 
of earlier periods, lacking in design and conception. 
One feels a mere meaningless rehash, a lack of orig- 
inality and fantasy in all the unnecessary cheap lit- 
tle things, such as bric a brac, gift and souvenir 


articles masquerading as hand arts. Their existence 
shows that there is no longer the urge and courage 
to seek for better ideas and thoughtful conceptions. 
It is not exactly good taste to let chairs, commodes 
and other objects of our surroundings swell to gi- 
gantic size, or to appeal to the ridiculous, through 
stripes and shocking colors, creating effects similar 
to discordant noise. It is unnecessary to “stream- 
line,” in order to prove one’s modern point of view, 
such forms are over intellectual and should only be 
applied in the field of mechanics, for the machine 
has neither soul nor heart but is solely head; eman- 
cipated intellect. Utility, in the external world, dis- 
regarding moral value, is the sole aim of industry. 

We hope to see a better world. Yes, but new times 
need new ideas. The human being blest with gifts 
and talents, qualities possessed by and bestowed 
upon man alone, point to his divine origin. They 
should be carefully nourished and guided as they 
comprise the seeds of a freer and higher life. Arts 
and Crafts and education, go hand in hand and will 
build a bridge between science and religion for the 
ultimate achievement of “moral individuality.” How- 
ever, if we cannot overcome short sightedness, blind- 
ness, ignorance, egotism and weakened willpower it 
may be too late. If ethical standards capitulate to 
the stronger opposition of material tendencies, the 
coming generation will be deprived of the social 
order and spiritual substance, fundamentally neces- 
sary to its future destiny. 


The present challenge and tasks are truly great 
enough to take up the fight for the craftsmen, artists 
and pedagogy in all its branches and to wage this 
fight seriously. Artistic impulses, ideas and expres- 
sions are creative forces, building, educating, leading 
to higher impulses and man’s better understanding 
of the human race. The need of such influences will 
be greater than may be realized today, when one 
considers all the destruction and devastation of hu- 
man lives and materials, taking place at the moment. 





He is the greatest artist who has embodied, in 
the sum of his works, the greatest number of 
the greatest ideas. 


JOHN RUSKIN 
from Modern Painters 


Fine art is that in which the hand, the head 
and the heart go together. 


JOHN RUSKIN 
from The Two Paths 














THE CRAFTSMAN 
and THE PRODUCTIVE HOME 


T HOSE WHO WORK in the handicrafts do not usu- 
ally consider themselves to be either manufac- 
turers or artists. They do produce quantities of ar- 
ticles, often many in duplicate, but they do not aim 
primarily at large volume and commercial profit. 
They strive for sound design, beauty, and fitness but 
they are closer to common, every day utility than 
the artist. The craftsman, however, may be serving 
an apprenticeship that will lead to higher forms of 
artistic expression. 

The monetary return from the craftsman’s effort 
is rarely sufficient to maintain what is considered 
an adequate American standard of living. Those 
with an independent source of income can indulge 
in the crafts as a hobby. They may lack, however, 
the incentive to persist in turning out sound arti- 
cles that will meet the severe tests of marketability 
at profitable prices. Most craftsmen then face the 
necessity of following their chosen field of activity 
as a hobby, of supplementing their craft income in 
various ways, or of specializing in a narrowed field 
on an enlarged commercial manufacturing basis. We 
shall here be concerred with the second of these 
choices. 

There are many ways of earning a part time in- 
come. A craftsman will tend to incline toward teach- 
ing one or more of the crafts. If he operates a small 
shop selling his products, he may expand it by in- 
cluding those made by others. One of the most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory ways is included in the prov- 
erb, “A dollar saved is a dollar earned,” when it is 
altered to read, “A dollar’s worth of goods or serv- 
ices produced at home by your own efforts is a dol- 
lar earned.” The term “productive home” has come 
to be applied to a domestic set-up in which the 
members of the family produce considerable quan- 
tities of commodities for their own home consump- 
tion. A minor corollary to this activity is the s-le 
of surplus products for cash. This involves getting 
at least one foot on to the land, for food production 
and processing are the basic productive home activ- 
ities. The mastering of many techniques is involved, 
ranging perhaps from home baking and dressmaking 
through the handling of bees and the repairing of 
one’s house and its contents. 

Granted sufficient capital to establish a_ well- 
equipped productive home and an efficient craft 
set-up, it should be possible ultimately to maintain 
a reasonable living standard provided that the crafts- 
man is able to obtain a sufficiently high hourly rate 
of income for his efforts. 

Insufficient capital can wreck any manufacturing 
or mercantile enterprise. A too small and ill equipped 
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by MILTON WEND 


Craftsman, The League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts. Director, School of Coun- 
try Living, Daniel Webster Birthplace, 
Franklin, New Hampshire. 


and stocked farm is doomed to permanent poverty. 
The craftsman is no exception, A reasonably accu- 
rate estimate of the capital requirements of a craft 
activity is hard to make. To these must be added 
the probable operating and living expenses during 
the period of experimenting and getting established 
—rarely less than a year. The following check list is 
suggestive. Tools and machinery come first includ- 
ing installation expense; raw materials in sufficient 
quantities and varieties to avoid delays in produc- 
tion; workbenches, lighting fixtures, extra wiring; a 
hundred small production items and supplies; safety 
devices and first-aid supplies; office expenses—let- 
terheads, postage, phone calls, circulars, cards; ship- 
ping department equipment and supplies; cost of 
samples submitted to buyers, juries, and good will 
promotion possibilities; production tied up in more 
or less permanent displays; the considerable output 
of goods consigned—equal perhaps to the value of 
the annual sales through this means; experimenta- 
tion time and the material wastage that accom- 
panies it; fire insurance, frequently at a higher rate 
because of increased hazards; expenses of attending 
and exhibiting at craft fairs and other outlets. Many 
items can be purchased advantageously second-hand. 
Others can be improvised or home made. 

If sufficient money has not been set aside to meet 
the many capital and expense requirements, prog- 
ress is restricted, with a consequent slowing down 
of income; or debts are incurred. The pressure of ex- 
cessive debt can wreck the morale and economic 
stability of any venture. The accumulation of the 
required capital may have to be accomplished by 
the time honored methods of hard work, sacrifice, 
postponement, carried on in other fields that are 
more financially remunerative even if less attractive 
than the ultimate goal of independent enterprise. 
Meanwhile, such leisure as is available can be de- 
voted to mastering many of the required techniques, 
developing skills, planning, and study. 

The successful craftsman must be many persons — 
in one. He is, first of all, a workman possessed of © 
manual dexterity, a knowledge of how to handle his 
tools and machinery, a feeling for materials, a work- 
ing knowledge of time and motion study. He is @ 
designer from both the esthetic and the practical © 
viewpoints; with an awareness of the factors that — 
promote ease of production; and one who is pos- 











sessed of a conscientious pride in sound and endur- 
ing quality. He is a salesman aware of the trends of 
taste of the informed buying public; of the neces- 
sity for timeliness in his offerings; and the require- 
ments of good finish, color, display, packaging, and 
right pricing. He must be a good businessman. This 
involves the keeping of accurate records and ac- 
counts and a businesslike way of handling corre- 
spondence, billing, and shipping details. As his own 
purchasing agent, he is required tu draw accurate 
specifications of his wants, to shop around for prices, 
to demand and obtain discounts to which he is en- 
titled, to control the smooth flow of materials and 
supplies as required in his productive processes. Fi- 
nally, he is a good workman, conserving his time, 
avoiding waste and lost motion, keeping his. ma- 
chinery and tools in good repair, inspecting, and 
ever growing in ability. 

Production efficiency depends, in part, on two 
things—the making of many duplicates and usually 
the use of some power driven machinery. There are 
those craftsmen who argue that they are degrading 
themselves and their work if they stoop to turning 
out the same article over and over again. A more 
wholesome attitude, it seems to me, is that which 
endeavors to make useful and beautiful things avail- 
able to the greatest number of people possible in- 
stead of fostering a snobbish attitude among an “ex- 
clusive’” few. Articles may, of course, be varied to 
meet individual requirements or measurements with- 
out partaking of the exclusive stigma. Special orders 
are rarely as profitable as stock items in terms of 
earnings per hour. Design, planning, set-up, execu- 
tion, all require more time on the first item made. 
Higher prices are properly chargeable for such serv- 
ice. Such special requirement orders can often be 
used as the basis of new stock designs. This direct 
response to consumer demands, can be highly ef- 
fective. 

The “purist” may object to the use of power ma- 
chinery in a craft shop. A line must be drawn some- 
where between craft work and bulk manufacturing. 
The introduction of power, however, is not the di- 
viding point. It is a more subtle matter. Too many 
craftsmen are inefficient and even disdainful of good 
working methods. Their livelihood depends upon 
quality and quantity and the latter must be definitely 
striven for. 

There is bound to arise a conflict between the time 
that is devoted to productive home activities and 
that spent in earning the cash portion of one’s in- 
come, especially where the hours of the latter are 
not set definitely by outside circumstances. A rush 
of craft orders may make one over-confident of con- 
tinued volume demand with consequent neglect of 
home, garden, and barn activities. The hourly “wage” 
evaluation that can be put on the home activities 
will usually compare unfavorably with the craft 
earnings. One may be tempted to buy those things 
and services that were formerly home produced, or 
that might well be. Or, in the first enthusiasm of 
setting up a productive homestead, it is possible to 
overdo the self-sufficiency idea to the point where 
the required cash income is seriously restricted. A 
reasonable amount of home production is effective 


regardless of fluctuations in cash income—in fact, it 
becomes more valuable as income goes down. It rises 
superior to inflation and many wartime restrictions. 
It represents security, independence, many intangible 
satisfactions. It is also necessary to yield to seasonal 
variations in demand in time required for both types 
of activity. Experience will finally give a wise bal- 
ance between the craft work; the home activities; 
and planning, studying, and other “overhead” activ- 
ities. 

The third element required for success in the 
craftsman—productive home set-up, as mentioned 
above, is a sufficiently high hourly rate of income. 
This rate is a complex in which are included design 
and production efficiency, low overhead, and the 
prices at which the articles produced are sold at re- 
tail and wholesale, together with the relative ~ropor- 
tion of these two types of selling. Even 15. the 
craftsman feels that he is of the type ot cempera- 
ment that does not take readily to the details of 
business, there is no real excuse why he should not 
master the economics of his own enterprise. The 
balance between success and failure in any business 
is lightly poised. Knowledge and judgment are 
needed to tip it in our favor. 

There are three general types of sale outlet. The 
first is direct to the consumer at the full retail price. 
However, direct selling tends to be highly seasonal 
and has severe limitations in volume possibilities. 
Another source of direct sales is by mail. This re- 
quires circularization or some special form of pro- 
motion. Results are highly speculative and often dis- 
appointing. 

The second type of sales outlet for the home crafts- 
man is the commercial one—gift shops, specialty 
shops, high grade roadstands, department stores. 
Here price competition is severe and is often based 
on a reduction in quality to which the real craftsman 
will not consent. Transient novelty is of supreme 
importance. Volume production is required. Store 
buyers tend to be hard boiled and sometimes take 
advantage of business inexperience. They are often 
quite ruthless in shifting to competitors for a few 
pennies saving and even in buying, or having made 
for them, pirated designs. Payments are usually 
made on a two per cent, ro days, discount basis, 
E.0O.M.; meaning that goods delivered any time up 
to the 20th of the month are paid for at the end of 
the month. The fairly prompt payment and the vol- 
ume of similar articles called for are attractive to 
those who need the money. The rub is in the 40 to 
50 per cent discount from retail prices which must 
be granted in most cases. The stores will try to get 
the craftsman to pay delivery charges as well; com- 
mercially spoken of as f. o. b. store. If he is not too 
anxious for the order, he can change these terms to 
f. o. b. his workshop. If he is a good trader, espe- 
cially during the present wartime shortages, he can 
even obtain an order on a lower discount rate ba- 
sis. This results usually in the store raising its re- 


tail selling price above that set by the craftsman. 


Delivery date promises must be kept so it is well to 
be conservative in setting them. Because of the low 
price received, the craftsman may be tempted to 
lower his standards of workmanship. This is bad 
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craftsmanship and bad business; deliveries should 
match samples. One may be tempted in the face of 
such unusually large orders, to obtain added equip- 
ment and even to hire help to fill them. This should 
not be done on the assumption that there will be re- 
peat orders. 


The third type of outlet is through the cooper- 
ative craft ventures. These are usually regional and 
there are some twenty of them now in active oper- 
ation. The American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Coun- 
cil is gradually coordinating the activities of the lo- 
cal groups and has established America House in 
New York as a retail and wholesale metropolitan 
outlet. Craft products are consigned to the cooper- 
atives; that is, not paid for until sold. The usual 
discount rate, or commission charged, varies from 
ro to 40 per cent with 20 per cent a usual rate in 
most rural areas. These organizations usually oper- 
ate with low overhead expenses and depend a great 
deal upon volunteer labor on the part of those in- 
terested in fostering the craft movement. They usu- 
ally operate at a financial loss except where funds 
are received from private sources or government ap- 
propriations. High standards of craftsmanship are 
set up and new designs submitted by the craftsmen 
must usually be passed by a jury. A necessary ac- 
tivity engaged in by the cooperatives is instruction 
classes in the various crafts designed to improve the 
quality of the products and to encourage new peo- 
ple to undertake craft production. Another function 
is that of promotion, setting up craft shops, organ- 
izing local groups, holding craft fairs and exhibits, 
publicity of various sorts. These ventures may easily 
be the most satisfactory and largest outlet for the 
craftsman’s products. If the craftsmen in your state 
are not organized you may find yourself consider- 
ably handicapped. The serious craftsman will find it 
well worth his time and effort to get in touch with 
as many as possible of his fellow craftsmen and call 
a meeting to discuss the possibilities of setting up 
such an organization. A speaker can be called in 
from a successful cooperative. Much valuable ad- 
vice can be obtained from the more successful 
leagues and from the American Craftsmen’s Coop- 
erative Council. 


The matter of discount rates is a vital one. Since 
material costs; selling, packing. and delivery ex- 
penses; and overheads tend to remain constant, the 
difference between 50 per cent off and 25 per cent, 
may easily result in a halving of earned income per 
hour worked. If the material cost tends to be more 
than 1o per cent of the retail selling price, the re- 
duction in earnings at the larger discount rate be- 
comes more marked. A craftsman should consider 
his work dignified enough to command a high 
hourly rate for the comparatively few hours per 
day that he can devote to actual production. As- 
suming no payment for the various overhead activ- 
ities involved, the successful craftsman should be 


able to earn from $1.00 to $2.00 per hour actual’ 


working time. Rather than sell too high a propor- 
tion of his output at a high discount rate, it may be 
wiser to increase the variety of craft products of- 
fered for sale. There tend to develop limits to the 
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possible sales volume of articles that can be dis- 
tributed through either a home shop or a cooper- 
ative. Only additional variety will then help to in- 
crease the sales. 


Another factor to consider is that all business en- 
terprises, large or small, are subject to a definite law 
of diminishing returns and a falling off of an in- 
crease in the net earning rate when a certain critical 
level of production is reached. This is due partly to 
limitations of productive capacity—equipment and 
manpower—without undue capital investment and 
partly to increased sales resistance or selling expense 
with increase in volume. Competitive commercial 
manufacturing for profit seems to require continu- 
ous growth and also must possess a certain mini- 
mum size in order to function. In the no man’s land 
between this minimum and the maximum of the in- 
dividual craft producer lies a danger zone. Capital 
equipment requirements are excessive, floor space 
may have to be paid for instead of being an inci- 
dental thing, selling effort is costly but relatively 
ineffective, home production must be neglected by 
the one-man entrepreneur, and labor rears its ugly 
head. For as soon as the manpower required by the 
home manufacturer extends beyond his family cir- 
cle many complications arise. The best producer— 
yourself—has to turn instructor, inspector, super- 
visor, promoter. Overhead leaps upward—various 
taxes, more equipment, spoilage, labor troubles, head- 
aches. The good boss is quite literally the servant 
of his employees. The former free and easy approach 
to the day’s activities becomes formalized and rou- 
tinized. Seasonal fluctuations become serious where 
an effort is made to keep competent men employed. 
In contrast to the efficient interplay of time between 
the seasonal demands of the productive home activ- 
ities and the craft work, formerly prevailing. More 
investment in raw materials and finished products 
becomes necessary. Transportation problems and 
costs rise. Debt usually enters the picture when help 
is hired, with its concomitent expenses, worry, and 
risk. Income is measured not in terms of hourly ef- 
fort but in the form of profit—the net difference, if 
any, between income and outgo. The inflexibility — 
that characterizes large ventures begins to operate. 
Experiments and errors become more costly or pro- 
hibitive. Less independence can be shown towards 
the buyer when large stocks have to be disposed of. 
Some of the most useful suggestions in any enter- — 
prise come from customers. Time available to work 
these out is well spent. It is better to keep on top of ~ 
one’s work than to be constantly driven by it. . 


If sales continue to exceed productive capacity 7 


over a sufficiently long period, several devices can) 
be tried. Prices may be stiffened or discounts re- ~ 
duced. Work may be farmed out to neighbors under ~ 
certain conditions on a piece-work basis. More ef- — 
fective production methods are always possible no ~ 
matter how satisfied you are with those prevailing. — 
Money invested in labor-saving equipment is better _ 
than money spent for labor, all other things being © 


equal. Finally, harder work and longer hours, espe- ~ 


cially for short rush periods, are a big help. No la- ~ 
bor union restricts you to a forty hour week. 
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THE FOLK ART CENTER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We take pleasure in publishing this 
short account of the Folk Arts Center and its work as we feel 
many of our readers may be unaware of the existence of such 
an organization or of the possible services it can render them. 

With headquarters on the fourth floor of 670 Fifth Avenue, 
in New York, delightfully decorated and in charge of Miss 
Ruth Burchenal, a feeling of peace and quiet old world charm 
meet you at the door. The current exhibition of Twelve Old 
Quilts from the Collection of Mrs. Fulton Lewis, and the in- 
teresting old wooden objects on display, some of which appear 
in the illustration are particularly interesting. We feel 
sure Miss Burchenal would always be glad to answer inquiries 
on available services. 


a 


Tue Fo.tx Art CENTER, founded in 1928, is de- 
voted entirely to the field of the folk arts, in par- 
ticular those of the United States, including folk 
dancing, music, and related folk lore. Its purpose is 
to retrieve and perpetuate folk arts which are the 
roots of national culture, and to make them avail- 
able for study, enjoyment and use as a source of 
fresh inspiration. Its activities are as follows: 

Loan Exhibitions are held. A National Informa- 
tion Bureau and reference service is maintained as 
well as a Reference Library and a Reference Mu- 
seum of Folk Arts of the United States. Here is kept 
an Archive of American Folk Dance, and courses in 
folk dancing and music, lectures and other activities 
are given. Research in the field of American Folk 
Arts is done and cultural relations with other coun- 
tries maintained through the Folk Arts. Membership 
in the Folk Arts Center is open to those interested 
in the purpose of this work. 


The Craftsman's Challenge 


IN CONTRAST to the above picture we present below 
the photograph of a modern room. The first shows 
objects of use and decoration executed by craftsmen 
who had no machine alternative for the use of their 
hands in the creation of their surroundings—houses, 








This doorway frames the approach to the rooms of 
the Folk Art Center at 670 Fifth Avenue. The quilt and 
wooden pieces prove that simplicity of form is not nec- 
essarily the prerogative of the moderns. 


clothes, furnishings, or uten- 
sils. The second shows the in- 
fluence of the modern ma- 
chine age. Flat planes, even 
colors, a feeling of size and 
space. 

This, juxtaposition of the 
old and the new shows graph- 
ically the challenge facing 
the modern craftsman. Can 
he meet it by creating new 
work, vital and _ original, 
which will meet the modern 
demand? Can he adapt the 
old inherited culture to con- 
stantly changing conditions 
and thus make himself as 
necessary a part of modern 
times as he was of past ones? 

This is the _ craftsman’s 
challenge! 


This photograph shows clearly the needed objects 
which the craftsman may design for the modern scene. 
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MODERN CHINESE PAINTINGS 


by HORACE H. F. Jayne 


HIS SOMEWHAT cursory article is based on an un- 

usually interesting exhibition of Modern Chinese 
Painting which was organized, with the collabora- 
tion of United China Relief, Inc. by the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art and shown in its galleries from 
January 15th until the first of April. It excited so 
much interest and so many applications were re- 
ceived to show it elsewhere that a nation-wide cir- 
culation of the Exhibition has been undertaken by 
the American Federation of Arts. 

To some it may seem initially a little out of place 
to find an article devoted to Chinese Paintings in 
the pages of Crarrt Horizons. Yet it is always well 
to bear clearly in mind that painting is a craft even 
as it is an art, and it is particularly true of Chinese 
painting—it of today or of past epochs—which de- 
pends to a far greater degree than does European 
painting, on the consummate control and skill of the 
highly trained hand. Wherefore it behooves anyone 
who is interested in what the hand can produce— 
quite apart from the aesthetic or intellectual results 
—to examine and study the results attained by the 
Chinese painter. 

In approaching an appreciation of Chinese paint- 
ing two things must be borne in mind: the first is 
that the traditional manner of painting in China— 
that is, with a brush full of india ink and an expanse 
of clean paper or silk—does not allow for prelim- 
inary sketching nor for retouching or refurbishing: 
the whole painting must be done not only at a single 
sitting but with a swift and unerring hand. The sec- 
ond, is that a Chinese painting is essentially three 
dimensional—quite apart from anything to do with 
perspective—in that the weight of the brush stroke— 
its thicknesss or its thinness—is a reflection of the 
strong or light pressure of the hand that guides the 
brush. A Chinese connoisseur looking at a great 
sweeping stroke that represents a prunus branch, 
starting with a bold black blob and diminishing in 
breadth and intensity to a tiny twig, feels the skill 
of the hand, feels intensely the muscular control of 
finger, wrist and forearm that has produced this 
stroke and in a sense therefore comes closer to the 
artist’s emotion in producing his work than is ever 
true of western painting. There is a somewhat closer 
parallel in Chinese painting to western music than 
there is to western painting. 


An Actress in a Chinese Tragic 
Role by Lin Feng-mien. 
Both the photographs accompanying 
this article are pictures shown at the 
exhibition of Modern Chinese Paintings 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
January 15 through April |, 1943. 


The current exhibition shows that this fundamen- 
tal concept of Chinese painting is as alive today as 
it was in the earliest beginnings, and those paintings 
that strike us as outstanding are those which reflect 
the controlled brush, and the few that do not seem 
to measure up to standard, fail because the artist 
has turned partially to western methods and has 
fuzzed up the purity of line and stroke with 
pointaliste or impressionistic effects. 

To gather a representative collection of Chinese 

















In the Huang Mountains 
by Wang Chi-yuan. 
Inspiration for modern plates 
or trays might well be found 
in such a painting. 


paintings is not, as may be imagined, a particularly 
simple undertaking under present conditions. The 
selection represents therefore chiefly the work of 
leading artists who have visited this country in re- 
cent years, or in one or two instances, painters who 
actually are working here today. 

While it is invidious to single out for particular 
mention any individual paintings, for the group as a 
whole has such high interest and quality, neverthe- 
less we cannot forbear to indicate a few, such as 
Hsu Pei-hung’s superb sketch of a wind blown 
pony, standing up forthright and stalwart to the 
gale, as well as the same artist’s more charming and 
peaceful bird in flight yet equally vital and satisfy- 
ing. 

There is, too, a considerable group of landscapes 
by the competent artist Wang Chi-yuan, traditional 
in certain regards and yet in other respects boldly 
Original. They indicate a skill of brush handling 
and ink handling that is unexpectedly refreshing 
and particularly in contrast to the almost archaeo- 
logical quality of some of the scrolls that recall the 
work of the masters of older dynasties. In these 
latter one feels constantly that the artist has said 
to himself “I shall paint a picture in the manner of 
so and so of the Sung Dynasty” and on the whole 
has achieved his aim, but in doing so has lost the 
Originality that is the mark of quality in the really 
great work. Whereas Wang’s scrolls—not only his 
landscapes but bamboos—and those of several other 





painters in the Exhibition are self-reliant and in- 
dividual. 

One cannot refrain from mentioning, as well, the 
two paintings by Ch’i Pai-shih, an artist highly re- 
garded in China of today. His horizontal composi- 
tion of a mess of crabs is a thing of great tonal 
beauty and a miracle of ingenious spacing. It is 
wholly Chinese in treatment and yet it does not es- 
sentially hark back to styles long dead and done 
with. Equally satisfactory is his hanging scroll of a 
shoal of crawfish, and in contrasting the two it is 
amusing to mark how the artist has sensed the es- 
sential qualities of the animals he has portrayed: 
the crabs fat and clambering and angular; the 
crawfish—so alike, yet so different—sinuous and 
slithering. 

Finally there are the three outstanding album 
paintings of actors and actresses by Lin Feng-mien 
which perhaps have the most originality of any of 
the work in the exhibition. A keen sense of color is 
combined with a remarkably effective brush stroke, 
abbreviated, nervous but only seemingly erratic. 

The character of the Exhibition cannot be better 
summed up than has been done by Lin Yutang in 
his foreword to the Catalogue “While it a matter 
of regret that many of the best contemporary Chi- 
nese artists cannot be represented in the present 
exhibit, it sufficiently shows that the instinct for 
artistic experience has by no means lost its hold on 
the modern Chinese generation.” 
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ARITHMETIC BOOK PRICING 


for Craftsman 


Edited by THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


CHAPTER II 
Setting the Cost Price 


E ACKNOWLEDGE a real error. We should have 

started our series of articles on “Arithmetic 
Book Pricing” by the following discussion of the 
fundamental first step of all, the problem of the 
methods to be followed by the craftsman in deter- 
mining the proper cost to him of the hand made ar- 
ticle. We shall consider this subject from the theo- 
retical and the mechanical aspects. The latter is a 
far simpler problem. The first must cover many in- 
tangible points which are difficult to define. Yet the 
whole question is of the utmost importance to the 
future of craftsmanship in this country and deserves 
serious consideration from the leaders of organized 
craft groups as well as from individual craftsmen. It 
is not a subject which can be settled by one article 
in a magazine. It should be discussed at round table 
conferences and decisions should be arrived at slowly 
and with care, for it may ultimately involve stan- 
dardizations corresponding in many respects to 
unionization. A state which craftsmen are far from 
contemplating at the present time. 

The benefits, both cultural and economic, which 
the people of this country can receive from a proper 
development of the hand arts are great. To obtain 
such benefits a well rounded program must be 
planned which will include better production and 
wiser merchandising. In this chapter we concern our- 
selves with an essential first step in such a mer- 
chandizing program, the cost price of an article. 

One may well ask, why is this such a problem? 
Why cannot simple rules be laid down for all to 
follow? There is no question that such basic rules 
could be made, the difficulty would be in persuading 
all craftsmen to follow them. 

If the hand arts are to flourish as they should, 
those who practice them must be able to make a 
fair and an honest living through their efforts. Our 
problem then is to analyze the conditions which 
have made this so difficult for so many in the past 
and to point a way to better practices. 

In such an analysis the first inescapable fact seems 
to be that the average craftsman has no real busi- 
ness or merchandising experience and knowledge. 
The result is there is a hit or miss policy on pricing 
which has been fundamentally detrimental to the 
whole fabric of successful craftsmanship. Because 
of this ignorance some craftsmen practically give 
their things away which makes it impossible for 
others to maintain fair prices. In the end the crafts- 
man struggles along confused and bewildered with a 
distinct feeling that the mechanical age and the cap- 
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italistic system are crushing him out of existence. 
The actual fact is that it is his own fault. He has not 
taken the advice of merchandizing or design experts; 
he has never computed his costs accurately; he has 
not thought out his problems of design, materials, 
and techniques in relation to the machine made ar- 
ticle and he has not pictured himself as one of many 
but only as an individual to whom none of the rules 
of the game need apply. 

Attempted competition with machine made arti- 
cles is the factor which in our mechanically con- 
trolled economy has come so near stamping out the 
hand arts. For a clear picture of our problem, then, 
it is mecessary to evaluate the relationship of the 
machine to the craftsman. 

At the outset the craftsman should admit that he 
cannot compete with the machine in volume or in 
price. The hand arts must therefore seek and achieve 
other values in which such perfection may be at- 
tained that public response to hand made merchan- 
dise is assured. This will not be done by lowering 
the standards either of workmanship or remunera- 
tion for work done. On the contrary such standards 
must both be raised. For only as financial returns 
are sufficient to give some measure of independence 
to craftsmen will their production become more vital 
and satisfactory. 

What then should craftsmen consider fair remu- 
neration? What minimum basis should be adopted 
for all craftsmen everywhere? (We ardently wish 
we might include our neighbors in Canada and Mex- 
ico in this also.) Does it not seem that the rate of 
thirty-five cents an hour, contained in the provisions 
of the Federal Wages and Hours Law, should be 
adopted as a minimum by craftsmen? In the first 
place this is mandatory for goods sold in interstate 
commerce. In the second place it is so low a rate 
that it is the least a craftsman would have to pay 
were he to employ a helper. Surely it is neither fair 
or wise for a craftsman to pay himself less than he 
would have to pay an employee. 

The adoption of such a basic minimum then raises 
a further problem for craftsmen. How can they de- 
termine their own particular rate of pay? In almost 
all cases they work as individuals or members of 
small cooperative groups. They are not members of 
a union, able to obtain higher pay through arbitra- 
tion or strikes. They themselves must decide this 
point and it can only be done through an objective 
analysis of the value of their skill. The finer the 
workmanship, and consequent output, the higher the 
rate they can charge for their time. Such evaluation — 
demands great self restraint and humbleness of spirit — 
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combined with a real knowledge of comparative mer- 
chandise values against which they must balance 
their skill. 

“Merchandise value” is a definite value which 
must be understood and carefully reckoned with in 
determining proper pricing. A knowledge, therefore, 
of comparative merchandise values in a given line is 
essential to proper pricing. 

In preparing this chapter we received the greatest 
help from craftsmen to whom we wrote for informa- 
tion. We acknowledge with gratitude the debt we 
owe them for the interest and effort they took in 
answering our inquiries. We wish space permitted 
us to print their answers. As it is we content our- 
selves with giving you a summary of the methods 
used by them, and others, in arriving at the correct 
cost price of an article. 

Into such a cost price must enter three factors: 
costs of materials, costs of man hours worked, costs 
of overhead. If a craftsman would keep itemized 
work sheets for each article, deciding for himself 
what headings were needed for his particular out- 
put, he would greatly simplify his problem. It is 
easier to determine the costs of materials than it is 
that of the other two factors, but in doing so the 
craftsman must remember to include every item 
used, thread, or glue or screw. It is obvious that 
under this system of accounting the wholesale buy- 
ing of materials is essential to low costs in the fin- 
ished article. Such buying is often a real problem for 
the craftsman whose output is not large and it is 
one which he needs help in solving. Perhaps cooper- 
ative buying on a large scale is the answer, but that 
thought is an alluring bypath we cannot follow at 
this time. 

The second factor, that of man hours spent, is im- 
mediately more susceptible of fluctuation than is the 
cost of materials. One man may be a faster worker 
than another. If an article is to be made in quan- 
tity the tenth will be made more quickly than the 
first and probably the hundredth more quickly than 
the tenth. Under what heading should designing 
come, or cutting a wood block which will be used 
many times, or the grinding of a new glaze, or the 
wrapping of the finished product. In addition here 
must be decided the vexing problem of how much, 
in dollars and cents, a craftsman should receive for 
his labors. This must of course depend on skill, the 
greater the skill the greater the return. There is, 
however, a definite limit to the return on technical 
skill alone, the plying of the needle or shuttle or 
tool. The indefinite return is that which comes as a 
reward for beauty of design and color or originality 
of idea. There is no yardstick by which these can 
be measured. Their value must be determined through 
analysis of the quality of the work produced. Here 
is the trap waiting many an unwary craftsman. 
What a temptation it is to overestimate one’s talent! 
How difficult to cast a cold and calculating eye on 
one’s own creation! Labor costs however often run 
up to at least 85 per cent of the total cost of the 
article. It is thus obvious that too high a value 
Placed on the craftsman’s time will often defeat the 
desired end and make the article unsalable. On the 
other hand too low a value will not be worth the 


craftsman’s time. He must therefore keep before him 
the goal of constantly improved work for which he 
can command constantly higher personal remunera- 
tion and still sell his output. 

Charges on overhead may also be confusing. If rent 
is paid or heat or electric current on the place where 
the work is done, obviously those costs must be car- 
ried by the work produced. So must bookkeeping ex- 
penses, or repairs to machinery used, or packaging, 
or losses through breakage, or in other ways. Group 
units must also figure on taxation costs and on al- 
lowing some profit where individual craftsmen usu- 
ally consider their hourly wage return sufficient so 
long as they include all other costs under the over- 
head factor. The sum total of such expenses must 
be considered as indirect costs and each article made 
must include its proper share of such costs. Prob- 
ably the simplest way to arrive at this figure is to 
estimate such costs for a period of a year, or less if 
that is easier, estimate the approximate hours 
worked for the same period, divide the costs by the 
hours and from then on add to the cost of man 
hours spent on each article the cost of this indirect 
labor. Such a process is simpler for an individual 
than for a larger group unit, but for either one it is 
obvious that maintaining a low overhead is vital to 
low cost production and that constant thought 
should be given to this angle of production. Econ- 
omies in this field will repay craftsmen many times. 

From the above suggestions it is a temptation to 
think that arriving at a cost price isn’t so difficult 
after all. Perhaps many wonder at the emphasis put 
on the difficulties involved. It would seem as though 
all it was necessary to do was keep an account of 
the factors of materials, overhead, and hour costs, 
add them together and arrive at the cost price to 
the craftsman. This however is only the first part of 
the process, for the next step is to determine the ul- 
timate price of the article to the retail purchaser. 
The methods of arriving at this price are explained 
in Chapter One of “Arithmetic Book Pricing” ap- 
pearing in the November, 1942 issue of Crart Hori- 
ZONS. Briefly recapitulated, the retail price is estab- 
lished by adding to the cost price from 33% to 50% 
off of the retail price. In this respect we wish again 
to emphasize that it is safer to price an article on 
which wide distribution is contemplated so that it 
carries a 50% off of retail markup, (i.e., double the 
cost). Otherwise it will not appeal to the general 
store buyer. Once having arrived at the cost price 
and found the further retail selling price, the crafts- 
man must determine whether the article will sell at 
such a price. That is the real crux of the art of pric- 
ing, and it is here that a knowledge of comparative 
merchandise values, which we mentioned above, is so 
essential. 

Experts seem to agree that the wisest procedure 
to follow is first to determine the actual costs as 
outlined above and then to reverse the process and 
look at the finished object from the point of view of 
what it is worth as merchandise. Every article has a 
price at which it will sell and beyond which it can- 
not be moved at all. The great difficulty lies in de- 
termining this factor and it will only be by trial 
and error that it can be done accurately. Even then 
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it may be necessary to put the article before the 
public and test the reaction before a definite price 
can be determined on articles that it is hoped will 
sell in quantity. If this is done the mistake of set- 
ting too low a price at first must never be made for 
obvious reasons. 

Once these two figures, the actual price and the 
“merchandise value” price, are determined they must 
be carefully compared. If there is too great a discrep- 
ancy between the two prices discard the piece af- 
fected for reproduction, either give it away or sell it 
at a loss. If the two prices are not too far out of line 
with each other, see if it is possible to cut the cost 
price through more careful methods of production. 
Be sure that in doing this you do not cheapen the 
product by using inferior technical procedures or in- 
ferior materials. 

If production is varied there will often be a larger 
margin of profit on some articles than on others. If 
this is so the cost price can be raised to the point 
which allows at least a 50% commission off of re- 
tail and the extra profit on these articles can be used 
to offset slight losses on others. These articles are 
also particularly well adapted for wholesale sales in 
larger quantities. 

One of our correspondents, a craftsman who is 
just entering the commercial field, asked us a num- 
ber of questions which we are sure trouble many 
craftsmen, especially beginners. We wish to end this 
chapter by a brief discussion of them, for, though 
they are not directly concerned with our subject 
matter, the true answers to them underlie our whole 
problem. The points raised are as follows. Who is to 
bear the difference in cost between the hand made 
and the machine made article, the public or the 
craftsman? Should the craftsman be subsidized by a 
craft organization or if not must he expect to re- 
ceive substandard wages? What other help besides 
subsidization may a craftsman hope for? 

Our answers can be given without hesitation on 
our part but we would be glad to have them chal- 
lenged. We believe that the public must pay the dif- 
ference between the hand and the machine made ar- 
ticle and that they will be glad to do so whenever 
the craftsman produces merchandise of sufficient 
quality, properly priced, to persuade them it is 
worth more than the machine made object. We say 
this with confidence because there are now enough 
craftsmen making a competent livelihood through 
their own efforts to prove our contention. Craftsmen 
should not expect financial subsidization. Such help 
means a charitable status for the craftsman which 
would immediately rob him of his self respect, and 
of his artistic and creative independence. The qual- 
ity of his work would immediately deteriorate. Ra- 
ther must the craftsman strive, through study and 
thought, to arrive at a point of excellence where he 
does not need to accept a substandard wage. Granted 
the road to this excellence is perhaps more difficult 
than work in a factory at high union wages, but 
surely with success comes a greater reward, not only 
material but spiritual. 

However, until the hand arts have again become 
more of a factor in our national life the craftsman 
must receive some help. Help in marketing his goods, 
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help in finding ways to buy supplies at low cost, to 
receive stimulation to better production through ed- 
ucation in the field of creative art and technical pro- 
cedure. Such help must be supplied him through 
outside agencies such as the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council, or State or local groups, and 
these organizations may properly be subsidized as 
part of the educational system of our country. The 
craftsman as an individual should not be. And what 
is more he will not feel the need of such subsidiza- 
tion if he stops thinking of himself as a lone and 
struggling individual but realizes that he is one of 
many, contributing to the good of all by a coopera- 
tive attitude towards the problems of craftsmanship. 
Included in these problems is the vital question of 
price. A uniform price setting system with its con- 
sequent stabilizing influence on the marketing of 
hand arts is an important step forward. It is hoped 
this will be acknowledged and acted upon by all 
craftsmen. 


SPINNING 


At the Maple Corner School 
by REBECCA GALLAGHER 


State Director of Arts and Crafts—Vermont 


HE FIRST HEAVY SNOW of the season fell on the 

day planned for the spinning demonstration at 
the Maple Corner School, a two-room schoolhouse 
in the Vermont hills. The spinner, one of two sisters 
who have been running their nearby farm of 102 
acres and caring for 20 head of stock and 80 hens, 
lashed her spinning wheel to an old sled, hung a 
basket of materials over her arm, and trudged more 
than a mile to the schoolhouse. As she rounded the 
corner into the settlement with its white houses, gen- 
eral store, Grange Hall, and school she looked up 
and saw a row of little heads peering out into the 
storm. 

The demonstration was arrenged for the 18 pupils 
of the upper grades who had been studying Colonial 
Life. The 17 younger children from the primary 
room were invited to come in. The two teachers, 
thirteen mothers, one of the local School Directors, 
and the State Director of Arts and Crafts made up 
the group of adult visitors. 

From her basket “The Spinning Lady” took sam- 
ples of raw wool, both natural in color and the rich 
brown of black sheep’s fleeces; a bundle of pulled 
flax and some hatcheled fibres ready for spinning; 
casein fibre, the new product manufactured from 
skim milk; silky three inch angora wool clipped 
from the Allenwood Angoras raised in the vicinity; 
and a sample of poodle dog’s fleece. Cat’s fur and 
goat’s hair seemed to be the only locally available 
fibres which were lacking. 

Besides the raw materials there were skeins of 
wool yarn and linen thread, hanks of handspun 
casein, and yarns made from pure angora and from 
dog’s hair. In each case the steps required for pre- 
paring the fibre for spinning were described. “The 
Spinning Lady” spoke of the method used by the 
Egyptians; quoted Bible references to the shearing 

(Continued on Page 37) 











BOOKS 


BOTH OLD AND NEW 








Book Review Column of the Library of the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


ELIZABETH R. HARPER, Editor 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY A. C. C. C. Mrs. Harold Harper 
succeeds Mrs. Duryee as editor of Books Both Old and New. 
Her knowledge of craftsmanship and her ability as a writer 
will assure our readers of a well run and interesting section. 
We welcome Mrs. Harper to our midst with pleasure and 
appreciation of her willingness to help. 


* * * 


(* EACH ISSUE it is planned to lay particular empha- 
sis on some special subject. This time we first re- 
view three books on design, following with one each 
on Pottery, Weaving, Guatemala Art Crafts, and 
Persian Textiles. 


Reviews 


DESIGN FOR THE CRAFTSMAN—4by Franklin H. Gott- 
shall, Director of Industrial Arts, Martha Berry Col- 
lege, Mt. Berry, Georgia 

The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1940. 
145 pp. Price $3.25 


THE AUTHOR of this book describes it as a tool for 
the beginner, but says, “It has also been written for 
the industrial arts teacher, and the teacher of arts 
and crafts, as a text-book for class-room teaching 
and as a reference book.” His description hardly 
does justice to the dozens of beautiful plates and de- 
signs that illustrate the text nor to the variety of 
crafts suggested. As the pages have double columns 
of printing, it is a much longer and more thorough 
treatise than the number of pages would suggest. 
Mr. Gottshall takes up the problems of dividing and 
zoning the Primary Mass vertically and horizon- 
tally, devotes a chapter to the curved line, discusses 
sources and kinds of ornament and its application to 
design, and finally, color and color harmony. A 
unique feature of the book is that it is written as a 
series of theses or rules—some ninety-four in all— 
which are explained and carefully expounded. Each 
chapter is accompanied by questions for review and 
problems or projects for the pupil. It is indeed a 
fundamental and provocative work and, as he sug- 
gested, “an important tool.” 


STYLES OF ORNAMENT—4y Alexander Speltz, Archi- 
tect 


Exhibited in Designs and Arranged in Historical 
Order with Description Text. A Handbook for Arch- 
itects, Designers, Painters, Sculptors, Wood-Carvers, 
Chasers, Modellers, Cabinet-Makers and Artistic 
Locksmiths as well as also for Technical Schools, 
Libraries and Private Study. 400 full page IIlus- 
trations with Illustrated Descriptive Text. Original 
edition 1904 in Germany. 

Publisher, E. Weyhe, 710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
630 pp. Price $3.75 


THIS OLD STAND-BY of the students of ornament is 
even more comprehensive than its title. It is a ver- 
itable library inside one cover. It begins with Pre- 
historic and Primitive Ornament, devotes ninety 
pages to the ornaments of Antiquity, a hundred 
more to the Middle Ages (including Chinese and 
Japanese ornament) and the rest of the 630 pages 
to Renaissance and Modern Times. The illustrations, 
as the author claims, are profuse. For the student of 
historic styles or anyone wanting to copy a period, 
the book is a handy one to consult because of its 
inexhaustible detail. It is descriptive and historical 
rather than theoretical. 


MODERN CREATIVE DESIGN AND ITS APPLICATION 
—A treatise by Herbert A. Fowler, B.S.D., with the as- 
sistance of Ross T. Bittinger, B.S.A. in the Illustrative 
Material 


Publisher, George Wahr—The Ann Arbor Press, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1933. 263 pp. Price $3.60 


A BOOK which goes deeply into the laws of Nature 
and the geometric relations underlying design, with 
the avowed purpose of helping the artist absorb all- 
embracing principles and then pass on to original 
creative work. Mr. Fowler claims that, “No truly 
great work in design was ever created by slavishly 
following rules, yet just as surely no great work in 
design can be produced without either a conscious 
or unconscious understanding of the laws underlying 
design and color.” The study is highly scientific and 
is scaled to the serious intellectual student. The 
chapter on Geometric Relations explains the use of 
Static and Dynamic Symmetry and the derivation of 
the Roots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 Triangles, suggests pro- 
gressions in circles, triangles, and squares as a basis 
for design, and takes up hexagons, octagons and 
other geometric figures. The chapter on Pattern 
will be especially valuable to designers of textiles. 
Well illustrated and beautifully gotten up, the book 
as a whole is of tremendous importance to those 
who want to study what makes “the intelligent lay- 
man accept or reject instinctively,” or in other 
words, what makes a design valid. 


POTTERY IN THE UNITED STATES—by Helen E. Stiles 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. N. Y., 1941. 303 pp. Price 
$3.00 

THIs IS THE FOURTH of a series of books by the 
same author, the others being Pottery of the An- 
cients, Pottery of the American Indians, and Pottery 
of the Europeans. In this volume she discusses, first, 
antique pottery brought to this country in Colonial 
days for the use of the Colonists, and china ordered 
by the Presidents for the White House. There follow 
chapters on pottery made in various sections of the 
United States, as: the Ohio-West Virginia District, 
the Trenton, New Jersey District, the California Dis- 
tricts; sections on Artwares and where they are 
made, tile, bathroom and kitchen fixtures and arch- 
itectural terra cotta; a chapter devoted to the Studio 
Potter, and one to contemporary imported wares. 
The illustrations are exquisite photographs of things 
you would love to have in your home. This is not a 
text-book that tells you how to make anything: 
it is a book about pottery from the Chinese ginger 
jar that came on a clipper ship to modern hotel 
ware that will not crack or “craze.” An hour with 
this little volume is a fascinating experience. There's 
a nice Bibliography, too, in case your curiosity is 
aroused! 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN HAND WEAVING, Re- 
vised—by Helen Louise Allen, Assistant Professor Re- 
lated Art, University of Wisconsin 
Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 1939. 
88 pages. Price $2.00 

THIS IS PRIMARILY a book for people who know 
how to weave, not for the beginner, although the 
author has added a section describing looms and 
their rigging and warping to this revised edition. “I 
am trying .. . to classify the older, better known 
types of weaving,” she writes, “and to explain how 
one can create designs using these. I am interested 
in showing the creative possibilities of the loom and 
of threads.” Accordingly she discusses plain weaves 
and weaves with added design threads, various open- 
wor weaves and design methods using four harness 
looms; tapestry, Indian and pattern weaves. The di- 
rections are explicit and accompanied by diagrams 
and threading drafts which will delight the experi- 
enced weaver. 


PERSIAN AND INDIAN TEXTILES—From the Late Six- 
teenth to the Early Nineteenth Century. An Album of 
Thirty-Six Plates with introduction by R. M. Riefstahl, 
P.H.D., New York University 
Published by E. Weyhe, 1923. 794 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. Price $3.75 

THESE ARE LOOSE LEAF PLATES preceded by a three 
or four ‘page Survey of Persian and Indian Textile 
Art of this period. The plates are very beautiful and 
informative. They have been prepared with a prac- 
tical end in view and should be of help to the de- 
signers and manufacturers as well as the craftsmen 
who look to the museums for inspiration. 


GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS—by Pedro J. Lemos of the 
School Arts Magazine 

The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass., 1941. 40 
pages. Price $3.75 


THis BOOK although only forty pages—they are 
double sized pages, by the way—is a little treasure 
house of information for anyone wanting to visit 
Guatemala or to study its arts and crafts. More than 
half the pages is made up of photographs and de- 
signs. Native costumes are shown, Indian designs, 
ancient and modern, Pottery, Basketry, Tinwork, 
Gourd Craft, Musical Instruments, Weaving with 
Fibre, Wool and Cotton, and the Painting of Wood- 
en Chests. Guatemala is particularly rich in native 
design because the conquering Spaniards happily did 
not suppress the Indians’ free expression there as 
they did in Mexico. This volume would be indis- 
pensable to anyone interested in the Mayas. The 
lining of the covers is attractively arranged with 
street maps of Antigua and Guatemala City and 
maps of Lake Atitlan and Indian Highland villages. 
It is altogether a charming and useful work. 


BOOKS IN AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S COOPERATIVE 
COUNCIL LIBRARY, MAY |, 1943 


Design 


A Method for Creative Design, by Adolfor Bert-Mangard 
Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50 
Dreams Beneath Design, by Pearl K. McGown 
Bruce, $2.00 
Design in Art and Industry, by Ely Jacques Kahn 
Charles Scribner’s, out of print 
The Art of Color and Design, by Maitland Graves 
McGraw Hill, $3.50 
;Design This Day, by Walter Dorwin Teague 
Harcourt Brace, $6.00 
Traditional Methods of Pattern Designing, by Archibald H. 
Christie 
The Clarendon Press, $3.50 
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Design, by Charles H. Howard 
Bridgeman Publishers, out of print 
Design for the Craftsman, by Franklin H. Gottshall 
Bruce Publishing Company, $3.25 
Styles of Ornament, by Alexander Speltz. E. Weyhe, $3.75 
Modern Creative Design, and Its Application, by Herbert A. 
Fowler. Ann Arbor Press, $3.60 


Weaving 


Hand Weaving Today, by Ethel Mariet 
Faber and Faber, $1.50 
Foot-Power Loom Weaving, by Edward F. Worst 
Bruce Publishing Company, $6.00 
Weavers of Hand Loom Fabrics, by Nancy Andrews Reath 
Pennsylvania Museum, $1.50 
The Shuttle Craft Book of American Hand Weaving, by Mary 
Meigs Atwater. MacMillan’s, $3.75 
American and European Hand Weaving, Revised, by Helen 
Louise Allen 
Democrat Printing Company, $3.00 
Home Weaving, by O. A Beriau 
Department of Agriculture, Quebec, $3.50 
Man Is a Weaver, by Elizabeth C. Baity. Viking Press, $2.50 
Fabrics, by Grace C. Denny. Lippincott’s, $2.50 


W oodcarving 


Practical Wood Carving, Eleanor Rowe 
B. T. Batsford Ltd., $2.50 

The Book of Wood Carving, by Charles Marshall Sayers 
Caxton Printers Ltd., $5.00 

Wood Carving, by Allen Durst 
Studio Publications Inc., $3.50 


Rugs 
The Craft of Hand-Made Rugs, by Amy Mali Hicks 
Empire State Books Co., $5.00 


Hooked Rugs, by W. W. Kent 
Tudor Publishing Co., $1.98 


Metalwork and Jewelry 


Silver Work and Jewelry, by H. Wilson 
John Hogg, out of print 
Simple Metalwork, by E. Kronquist and A. G. Pelikan 
The Studio Inc., $3.50 
(Handbook in six parts) 
Unit Jewelry, by R. LL. B. Rathbone 
Dutton and Co,, $1.50 each part, $9.00 the set of six 


Ceramics 


The Potters Craft, by Charles F. Binns 
D. Van Nostrand, $2.50 
Chinese Ceramic Giazes, by A. L. Hetherington 
Cambridge University Press, $2.60 
Making Pottery, by Walter de Sager 
Studio Publications, $3.50 
‘or a Manual for Teachers and Students, George Cox 
1.75 


Leatherwork 


The Art and Craft of the Leatherworker, by Cecile Francis- 
Lewis 3 
Lippincott’s, $6.00 


Miscellaneous 


Art Forms in Nature, Professor Karl Blossfeldt 
Weyhe, $5.00 

Book Decoration, by Douglas C. McMurtrie 
Bridgeman 

Early American Decoration, by Esther Stevens Brazer 
Pond Ekberg Company, out of print 

The New Art Education, by Ralph M. Pearson 
Harpers, $3.00 : 

Homespun and Blue, A Study of American Crewel Embroi- 

dery, Martha Genung Stearns 

Charles Scribner’s, $3.50 

Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands, by Allen H. Eaton 
Russell Sage Foundation, $3.00 

Early American Wall Stencils, Janet Waring 
Wm. R. Scott, $3.75 


Foreign 


Persian and Indian Textiles, R. M. Riefstahl 
E. Weyhe, $3.75 

Guatemala Arts Crafts, by Pedro J. Lemos 
Davis Press, $3.75 
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WORKSHOP NOTES— 
— ADVERTISING 








FOREWORD 


How to do it! Where to get it! Technical 
notes—advertisements of interest to all crafts- 


men—This is the purpose of this new section. 


We are confident our readers will be well 
served by these advertisers and the materials 
offered. We trust CraFtT Horizons will be 
mentioned when orders are sent in. By such 
cooperation on the part of our readers the 


continuation of the magazine at the present 


high level will be assured. 


LILY COTTON YARNS - FOR HAND WEAVERS 





Signed 


ee ee 


Cotton is taking the place 


Suggestions.”. . 
Chart for Lily Yarns. 


—— eee ee mee eee me ne 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, SHELBY, N.C. 
Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Hand Weaving Suggestions."’ 


Skim Milk Returns to the Farm 


“Amazing” and similar expressions of astonish- 
ment come from those who first see yarn spun of 
Aralac, the new fibre made from skim milk. The 
Vermont Arts and Crafts Service has a veteran 
spinner carding this fibre into rolls, spinning them 
into single-ply, two-ply, and three-ply yarns on her 
old flax wheel, and reeling this off “by the knot” 
into skeins. 

The resulting yazn has qualities which differ some- 
what from the familiar wool, cotton, and rayon 
yarns. Small amounts of angora wool have been 
mixed with the Aralac in some cases to give a softer 
yarn than that made from 100 per cent casein fibre. 
Skeins of both types have been dyed giving clear, 
brilliant colors. Experimental work in weaving these 
yarns is being carried on with particular attention 
paid to color and texture. 
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of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source of everything in cotton yarns for 
etd the hand weaver—designed by, and for, hand weavers 
> exclusively. Approved by foremost experts. Recom- 
mended in all institutes. Sold direct from manufacturer to you. 
Free copy of latest Bulletin,’‘Practical Weaving o 

. Contains a complete Weaving ay. 





Dept. C 
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Papier Mache Figures 


From Mrs. John Muller of Bridgehampton, Long 
Island, come directions for the modelling of Papier 
Maché figures and puppet-heads. Mrs. Muller is 
Olga Popoff, whose sculpture has won fame all over 
Europe, in this country, and in South America. 


To Make the Head of a Puppet in Papier Maché 
(or Any Small Figure): 


For the head of a puppet first tie loosely a piece 
of pliable cardboard around your middle finger. 
This cardboard serves as the armature on which 
you attach the Plasteline (or Plastesine), a prepara- 
tion like clay, but with a wax base, of which you 
model the head. Should you want the freedom of 
both your hands, take a short stick or a clothespin; 
put it through the cardboard instead of your finger 
and attach it securely to a board. Now with both 
hands you can model the head. Avoid many details 
which you can put in later, when finishing it in 


paper. 

Should you want hands for the puppet, proceed 
in the same manner. When your head is ready, the 
second stage begins. Find two small boxes. Into one 
you tear up paper of one color (a newspaper will do 
quite well); into the other box you tear up paper 
of a different color (the Sunday illustrated or comic 
newspaper). The pieces are best torn (not cut) and 
about one half inch square, some longer, some tri- 
angles, but the smaller the better. Make some paste 
by soaking one teaspoonful of cornstarch (or flour) 
in about one glass of water. Now cover the head 
first with a layer of one colored paper dipped in 
the paste, overlapping each piece and rubbing the 
paste and paper on smoothly. Then when the head 
(and part of the neck) are completely covered, 
proceed the same way with the bits of paper of the 
other color, (the different colors helping you to keep 
track of the number of layers, and to make sure you 
have covered the whole head each time). Apply 
four or five layers in the same manner, keeping the 
surface as smooth as possible and rubbing in the 
paste with your fingers (just as you would a mas- 
sage cream). If in the end you feel you want to add 
certain modelling or details, you may do so with the 
bits of paper and paste which, if well saturated with 
the paste and carefully but substantially applied, 
should upon drying, keep their shape. When this ap- 
plication is complete, let it dry thoroughly for at 
least a day or twenty-four hours. Then with a sharp 
knife or single-edged razor blade cut the shell of 
applied paper in two, as nearly as possible halving 
the model. The shell should readily leave the Plas- 
teline model. Some of the Plasteline may get lodged 
in such places as the ear or the nose, but it can 
easily be removed. 
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NON-PRIORITY 
MATERIALS and ACTIVITIES 


“OUT FOR THE DURATION” need not deter any 
fine craftsman from meeting today’s challenge in offer- 
ing his services as a part time volunteer worker in 
some hospital where creative leaders are needed. Also 
creators may make new articles for which there is a 
steady demand today. 


Importations are definitely “out.” Our stores need 


hand fashioned, well-designed merchandise. 


Spurred on by “mother necessity” new techniques 
and substitute materials are available. Among the 
more remunerative activities are new clays and glazes 
that do not require kiln firing but are impervious to 


heat, water, acids and fumes. 

It interested in these or other new developments let 
us know. Please mention Craft Horizon. 
UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. 

1267 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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HOWARD BRADSHAW 
Handweaving Supplies 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


PPI 


Guaranteed Reconditioned 
Materials as follows: 


LOOM REEDS @ RADDLE @ COMBS @ 
BOBBINS @ HEDDLE EYES @ HEDDLE 
FRAMES, ANY WIDTH AND LENGTH. 


My new 1943-44 Catalogue will be ready to 
mail about May 25th. Pictures of all my 
goods with prices are shown. | also have 
listed manufacturers of all kinds of Weaving 
equipment, Schools Supply Shops. Write for 
one today. 


HOWARD BRADSHAW 
Dept. 10 P. O. Box 1103 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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WORKSHOP NOTES (Continued) 


Now examine each shell against the light for any 
weak spots—light showing through; reinforce these 
with paper and paste. Now put the two halves to- 
gether again with more bits of paper and paste. 
After the head is thoroughly dry, paint it with show- 
card colors, or poster paint or oils. If you use either 
of the first two, you may want to give it a final coat 
of shellack for better preservation. The oils, if used 
with a little turpentine, dry more quickly, but do 
not need shellacking. 

If you are making a free standing figure, follow 
the same rules, except that you may not want it 
fastened to the board. 


SPINNING (Continued from Page 32) 


of sheep and the spinning of wool and of goat’s 
hair; and told of the introduction of the spinning 
wheel, as we know it, some 250 years or so ago. 
Then with an old pair of cards she made the wool 
into fluffy rolls which she spun on her wheel. 

The children were wide-eyed to learn that when 
this veteran spinner was only seven years old—just 
the age of two little girls in the front row—she carded 
and spun 40 pounds of wool making 160 skeins. 
This yarn was knit into socks by a neighbor who 
sold them at a dry goods store in Montpelier ten 
miles away. 

Not one of the children had seen anyone spin be- 
fore. The spinning wheel is a more or less familiar 
object in many homes but has often been put away 
“up attic.” Although the mothers present remem- 
bered watching their mothers or grandmothers spin, 
not one of them had ever tried spinning. The meet- 
ing turned into an informal community gathering 
with both children and older people asking questions 
throughout the demonstration. Some of the children 
got quite “snarled up” when they tried to card 
wool into rolls the way they had just seen it done. 
They discovered, too, that it takes a lot of practice 
to spin at an even tension without having the thread 
break! 

To this unusual day one more incident was added. 
Just as the children and their mothers came out of 
the schoolhouse a great honking was heard over- 
head. A sure sign of winter! The geese were flying— 
about two hundred of them followed a minute later 
by a V of fifty with three more far behind strug- 
gling to catch up. The wind was blowing so hard 
and the snow falling so fast that the geese kept 
being blown out of formation, drifting across the sky 
in a pattern of wavy lines. 


The Spirit of Crafimanship 


is broadcast in homes throughout our land. Every- 
one feels the urge to be busy. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


of dependable service is your 
guarantee for 1943 


Our skilled craftsmen have specialized in designing 
and perfecting equipment, tools and materials for 
metal work and jewelry in the home workshop. 


etching and enameling 
solder and silver 


Hammers anvils 
outfits stones _ . findings . 
in sheet and wire form. 


Craftsmen everywhere refer to JEWELRY MAK- 
ING AND DESIGN by Rose and Cirino, $10.25 
postpaid, and COPPER WORK by Rose, $3.50 


papers Both excellent sources of inspiration and 
elp. 


Ask for our catalog CH and mention this magazine. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


10 Thomas Street e Providence, R. 1. 





Anchor Tools 


Fine tools and 
supplies for the 


craftsman 





Anchor Tool and Supply Company, Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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